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CHAPTER XIX. 
*¢ GOOD-BYE, OLD HOME!” 


AnceR, like wine, raises a man’s courage. When Otto left his uncle's 
house, he felt no anxiety about his future, no misgivings about his 
betrothed,—no doubt, in short, but that his will and energy would 
conquer in the long run. The details of the means by which they 
were to do so had not yet presented themselves to his mind. He 
was only conscious of a burning indignation, and a resolve never to 
succumb to unreason and injustice. It was unreasonable and unjust, 
he told himself, that the sacristan should expect to buy all the young 
man’s life with his hoarded money. For the prospect of inheriting 
his uncle’s gold when the old man should die, he,—Otto,—was to 
barter his happiness, his love, his conscience! Not all the bright 
thalers that ever were coined should tempt him to sell his soul! 

Otto’s anger was very hot within him as he walked down the lane 
that led from the sacristan’s cottage. He went onward by an unfre- 
quented path, instinctively avoiding the main street, and made for 
Lehmann’s farm. There was no one to be seen about the farmyard 
when he reached it. He entered the great barn, passing the old 
mastiff without notice, although poor Schnurr,—with whom Otto 
was a great favourite,—rose up and welcomed the guest with much 
hospitable wagging of his bushy tail. In the barn all was still. From 
the half-open door of a large room on the right came the droning 
hum of spinning-wheels. The maids were at their afternoon task. 
Otto had seen long ropes laden with snowy house-linen hanging to 
dry in a paddock at the back of the homestead. The great washing 
was over for the present, and the household seemed at peace. 

Otto tapped at the kitchen door, which opened from the barn, 
and the Hausfrau’s voice uttered the customary invitation to enter, 
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‘‘Herein!”” There stood Hanne by a table covered with a thick 
fleecy blanket, ironing some articles which were considered too fine 
and delicate to be entrusted to Marthe’s or Lotte’s inexperienced 
hands. There was artistic skill anda kind of dilettante enjoyment 
in Frau Lehmann’s manner of ironing. Daintily did she hold one 
portion of Franz’s Sunday shirt between the thumb and finger of her 
left hand, and swiftly did the smooth iron glide over the linen surface, 
chasing with its hot black muzzle the left hand aforesaid, which still 
retreated dexterously at its approach. 

There were lying already finished, in a broad open basket beside 
her, two or three of the Hausfrau’s best caps, elaborately befrilled, 
and a neckerchief trimmed with fine old Flanders lace, which had 
come down as an heirloom from Hanne’s grandmother. There was 
a smell of hot linen in the kitchen, mingled with the fragrance of 
a bundle of last year’s lavender, dried and prepared, to put away in 
the oaken presses with the clean clothes. A bright ray of sunshine 
slanted in at the lattice window under the eaves; and where it fell 
hottest, a sleek tortoiseshell cat had posted herself on the sill, and 
was basking with shut eyes, and giving utterance to her inward 
satisfaction by a gentle continuous purring, that sounded like a faint 
echo of the spinning-wheels on the other side of the barn. 

Otto’s appearance disturbed this peaceful scene, as a stone flung 
into glassy water breaks the reflected images that sleep within its 
depths. The Hausfrau stared and frowned. Old Schnurr, the watch- 
dog, who was strictly forbidden, on pain of severe beating, to enter 
the kitchen, slunk in at Otto’s heels; and puss, perceiving her natural 
enemy, leaped down from the sunny corner where she had been 
snugly ensconced, and fled with arched back into an adjoining 
chamber. 

Hanne did not go through the form of any salutation, but cried 
out in harsh tones, which seemed singularly out of tune after the 
previous drowsy quiet, ‘‘I wish with my whole heart, Herr Otto 
Hemmerich, thut you would not bring that great ugly beast in here 
with you! See, if he has not got his nose in the clothes-basket 
already!’ And indeed it was too true, that poor Schnurr, seduced 
by a fatal curiosity, was sniffing with cold moist muzzle among the 
crisp furbelows that had just left the Hausfrau’s fingers. A hearty 
thwack with a heavy roll of damp towels sent the startled beast yelp- 
ing out of the kitchen; and immediately afterwards the voice of 
farmer Franz was heard demanding, with an angry oath, who was 
ill-treating poor Schnurr. 

“‘ Til-treating!”” echoed Hanne, shrilly, as her husband appeared 
at the door; ‘‘I gave him a sound thump, and I’m only sorry he got 
off with so little. The boys and the maids are bother enough in my 
kitchen, without strange brutes walking in, that have no business 
here at all!” The Hausfrau pointed the application of this speech 
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by a scowling glance at Otto, and then went on with her ironing 
fariously. 

‘‘ Holloa, lad!” said the farmer; ‘‘ you here again!” 

He held out his hand, but somewhat constrainedly. Otto did not 
take it. ‘‘I am sorry to disturb your wife, farmer,” he said. “It 
was partly my fault that Schnurr got in; and as to my walking into 
the kitchen, that was all my fault, and you knew nothing about it; 
so don’t be angry with your husband, Frau Hanne, but let your 
wrath fali on me.” Franz Lehmann affected to laugh heartily at 
this speech, as a mighty good joke, yet he looked glad to be relieved 
of the responsibility of Otto’s visit. Frau Lehmann tossed her head. 

“T have a few words to say to you, farmer,” pursued Otto; “and 
if you will walk with me ten yards on the high road, I can say them 
without troubling the Hausfrau with my presence. I see she is busy.” 

“Yes, I am; and what’s more, if Herr Otto Hemmerich has any 
secrets to tell my husband, I don’t want to pry into them, not I!” 

“Secrets, Hanne? No, no; no secrets, old woman; only ,. 

“Pooh! stuff and nonsense, Franz! I’m not a blind buzzard! 
But I have something else *o do besides making mysteries, and 
secrets, and palavers, about what’s sure to come out sooner or later. 
Some folks can idle away their time that fashion; but us poor 
women,—Lord help us! Well, maybe it’s a good thing for others 
that I have my wits about me, and am able to be active ; and at meal- 
times, and when you're bawling out for your clean shirt next Sunday, 
you'll think so too.” All this time Hanne was ironing away with 
marvellous rapidity; pressing and folding each article as it was 
finished, and laying it lightly in the open basket. Franz stood 
regarding her busy fingers with wide, dreamy eyes. Otto walked 
up to the table, and held out his hand, of which the Hausfrau affected 
to take no notice. 

“Good-bye, Frau Hanne. I am sorry you are vexed with me; 
but truly I know not what I have done to offend you.” 

‘‘ Offend me, Herr Hemmerich? Nothing! Oh dear, no!” 

“That is scarcely an hoaest answer, is it now? In the old days, 
when I was a lad here, you used to scold me heartily sometimes, and 
I dare say I deserved it. But at least you generally let me know 
what it was for.” 

Hanne faced round with the iron in her hand. Her grey eyes 
sparkled, and her cheeks,—always ruddy,—flushed up hot and 
crimson. As she spoke, she seemed to grow angrier and angrier. 
And, indeed, it was a common saying in Frav Lehmann’s household, 
that the mistress talked herself into her tantrums nine times out of 
ten. The sound of her own scolding voice seemed to irritate her. It 
certainly irritated every one else. 

‘Well, Otto Hemmerich, if you will have it, you shall! I don’t 
like your goings-on. I don’t approve of young folks setting them- 
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selves up against their elders. My opinion is, that you ought to go 
down on your knees in gratitude to the Herr Kiister, instead of flying 
in his face. Folks toil and slave, and nourish vipers to sting ‘em at 
the end. I should be very sorry for you to be much with Liese ; for 
I don’t want any such notions put into her silly little head. She's as 
weak as water, and any one can talk her over in no time. Next 
thing will be that we shall have her turning round on her cousin 
Franz and me, and telling us that she will do this, and she won't do 
that, and she must judge for herself about t’ other. Parcel of brats 
setting up in judgment, forsooth! Ach gniidiger Himmel! deliver 
us from other folks’ children! And as to the old days, when you 
was ‘a lad here,’—I wonder in my heart what you call yourself 
now! There's no need to go back to them, Herr Otto Hemmerich! 
Things were very different then; and you were very different then; 
or, anyway, I thought so. No ono likes to find they've been taken 
in and deceived in them they've been kind to, and goodness knows 
that was I! But ‘live and learn.’ I'll take care not to be such a 
fool any more. Trust nobody ; that’s the safest. I hate deceit and 
pretending, and getting round such as are soft and haven’t got any 
head on their shoulders to speak of. Ha! for as quiet as I’ve 
been ” here the farmer gave a groan, which he changed half- 
way into a cough,—*I have my eyes open, and my ears too. I ain't 
quite nobody in my own house yet, nor shan’t be, whilst there's 
victuals to cook, or any sewing or spinning or slaving to do!” 
Hanne by this time was in a towering rage, and poured forth 
voluble sentences in the hard North German tongue, at a rate so fast 
and furious, that they sounded almost like the gobbling of an angry 
turkey-cock. 

‘‘ Farewell, Frau Lehmann !”’ said Otto, gravely, when she paused 
to take breath. ‘‘Ithink you are very violent and very unreasonable ; 
but I don’t wish to quarrel with you, for the sake of others; and 
partly, perhaps, for the sake of that long ago when you treated me 
better than you treat me now.” 

‘Quarrel!’ cried Hanne, almost in a shriek. ‘ Quarrel, indeed ! 
and with you? Do you mean to let me be insulted in my own kitchen, 
Franz Lehmann, or do you not ?”’ And with that she dashed the 
iron down upon the table, stamped her foot, and smacked her brown 
labour-hardened hands together with a loud report that resounded 
through the place. 

The farmer seized Otto by the sleeve, and fairly dragged him out 
of the kitchen. ‘‘ Poof!” exclaimed Franz, wiping his brows when 
they were outside the house. ‘Lord! I'm all of a sweat!” Schnurr 
came sneaking up to his master with drooping tail. ‘‘ Hulloa, old 
dog! you've been catching it too, have you? More fool you, for 
going in there when you have a snug quiet kennel of your own.” 
“he two men walked a little way in silence. Then Franz said, 
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“You know, Otto, how sorry I am thatrough words should be said to 
you under my roof; and mayhap, when the temper’s over, Hanne 
will be sorry, too.” 

“Say no more about it, farmer. I have harder things to bear 
than a shrewish woman’s scolding.” 

“ Well, that ain’t pleasant,” obscrved Franz, reflectively. ‘* How- 
ever, I'm sorry to hear you speak so, lad. Things have not gone 
well between you and the sacristan, eh? Ah! I thought as much. 
You shall tell me all about it. But, first, just let me say one word 
about,—about my old woman. Look here ; it’s difficult for me to put 
it into words, like. You know me, Otto: I'm a slow man; but I 
must just say this,—barring a bit of a tantrum now and then, there 
ain't a better wife than my old woman in Detmold; no, nor yet in 
Waldeck. You see, Otto, strangers see the worst side of her. Few 
know the good there is in my old woman; and I think somehow,—if 
I could but put it out plain,—that it would be mean of me not just to 
speak up for her when it’s needful. A man owes a deal to his wife 
when she’s a good ‘un like my old woman, and I think he’s bound to 
stick to her, true and faithful. Not, you understand, but what I sec 
that she was all wrong just now, was my Hanne. But there, lad,— 
you know what I mean,—and one word’s as good ds a thousand. So 
now let us hear what befel you at the sacristan’s.” 

Otto complied, narrating briefly what had passed. The farmer 
looked grave at Otto’s account of his having left his uncle’s house 
under the old man’s ban. ‘‘Liese will have nothing,” said Franz 
Lehmann; ‘and if the sacristan disinherits you, what is to be 
done ?”” Lehmann spoke, of course, in Liese’s interest ; but Otto 
was beginning to make the disagreeable discovery of how much the 
fact of his being the supposed heir to the sacristan’s savings had 
operated in his favour with the world. 

In justice to the farmer, I must say that, had not Otto’s altered 
fortunes involved future trouble to Lieschen, Franz would have grasped 
the young man’s hand with all his old cordiality, and would have 
cheered him with hearty, unfaltering words. But Franz foresaw a 
variety of sorrows in store for his adopted daughter; and so fore- 
seeing, it was impossible for him not to regret that Otto had spoken 
to the girl of love. Hanne, he knew, would strongly oppose any 
engagement between the young people, and, under the circumstances, 
Hanne’s opposition would naturally assume the shape of prudent 
anxiety for Liese’s welfare. How then could Franz reasonably 
resent it ? 

Otto, without going deep into the farmer’s motives, felt the chill in 
his manner, and it hurt him. 

Lehmann expressed his intention of talking to the sacristan, and 
trying to bring about a reconciliation between the uncle and nephew. 
Otto assured him that it would be all in vain, but consented to 
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remain a few hours in Horn, in compliance with the farmer’s urgent 
request. Then he walked about the little townlet in a listless way. 

The news of his quarrel with the sacristan had got abroad, how. 
ever, and every gossip he met teazed him with questions. To avoid 
their importunity he went into Herr Peters’ dark little shop, where 
he found the apothecary reading a newspaper in the spicy atmosphere 
of his drugs and essences. The sight of Peters’ mild friendly face 
made Otto open his heart, and he related to his old friend the 
cause of his quarrel with his uncle, and moreover told him how 
he and Liese loved each other, and had plighted their troth. Peters, 
despite his professed enmity to womankind, was a sympathising 
listener. He had not given hostages to fortune, as Lehmann had done. 
The apothecary had no Hanne or Liese to provide for and think 
of; and therefore, perhaps, the fact of Otto’s disinheritance did not 
appear to him to be so serious an evil. At all events, his assurances 
that all would undoubtedly go well at last were comforting to Otto. 
** Wonderful times we live in,” said Peters, tapping his newspaper, 
‘** wonderful times! A brisk, strong, active young fellow like you ought 
not to be in hurry to despair.” 

‘‘T don’t despair. Indeed, so far as my uncle’s money is concerned 
Iam not even disappointed. I never reckoned upon it. But,—it’s 
strange, isn’t it ?—it seems that other folks did.” 

The farmer’s attempt at mediation came to nothing, as Otto had 
prophesied ; and the young man left Horn that same evening, with- 
out saying farewell toany one. There was a spot, a little way out 
of Horn, whence the main road declined somewhat towards the town. 
He stood for a while on this high vantage-ground, and looked back at 
the little place which had been his home since his father died ;— 
looked and listened to the familiar sights and sounds of eventide. 
Before him on the left hand, and lying back from the road, was Franz 
Lehmann’s farm. One or two similar barn-dwellings were scattered 
along the highway at irregular distances, before the houses grew 
thicker and the gardens and orchards fewer, and the main street of 
Horn might be said to have fairly commenced. In Lehmann’s 
farmyard a yoke of oxen just returned from labour stood with 
heaving flanks and steaming nostrils near their stable-door. Old 
Claus, the waggoner, was driving in his heavily laden cart drawn 
by a team of slow powerful horses. Otto well knew that Claus 
was retnrning from market at Lemgo, and he guessed from the 
man’s attitude and bearing that he had been indulging in his usual 
weekly potations there. But the steady phlegmatic old grey, the 
leader of the team, seemed to be quite conscious that on him, and not 
on the drunken human wielder of whip-cord, depended the safe 
arrival of the cart at its destination, and cautiously led the way 
between the heaps of mire and stable litter, disregarding Claus’s 
shouts and imprecations, with admirable gravity and good temper. 
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From the back of the homestead came shrill women’s voices laughing 
and talking, and by-and-by there appeared round the corner of the 
barn Frau Lehmann’s two stout serving-women, Lotte and Marthe, 
«arrying a heavy bucket full of water between them. Otto knew the 
well whence they had drawn it. It lay on the skirts of the orchard, 
and was deep and moss-grown, and shaded by an ancient apple tree. 
He remembered Liese’s pretty shrinking look of mingled terror and 
admiration, when, playing as children together near the old well, he 
had thrown a pebble into its dark depths and bade her mark how 
long a time elapsed between the stone quitting his hand and the dull 
echoing splash it made in the unseen water far below. 

Further on in the direction of Horn, the road was thronged with vast 
flocks of geese and herds of goats returning to the shelter of barn or 
out-house for the night, and the air was alive with their cacklings 
and bleatings. The little gooscherds, some boys, some girls, carried 
each a long peeled wand in the right hand, wherewith to control the 
movements of their noisy charge. The goats came along soberly 
enough, following the bearded patriarch of the herd, who bore a 
tinkling bell at his collar. They bleated in all sorts of plaintive tones, 
from the deep bass of the old he-goat, to the high-pitched human 
sounding cry of the kidling. The geese, on the contrary, pursued 
their waddling way in a much more erratic manner, and screeched 
and cackled with a ludicrous air of injured dignity, as though they 
felt it to be their duty to protest loudly and persistently against 
things in general. 

Down sank the sun, leaving a red glow behind him in the west, and 
@ young crescent moon began to glimmer faintly in the clear pale sky 
like a pearl set in silver. The blue smoke from the chimneys of 
Horn stained the red sunset as a breath stains a mirror. Lights 
began to twinkle here and there in the casements, and the open 
doorway of the blacksmith’s forge sent out a fitful glow. Tack, tack, 
tack, like the sound of many hammers striking upon metal, came the 
clatter of hoofs along the hard road, and presently there passed by a 
long string of horses, carefully clothed, some led, some ridden by 
smart grooms. They belonged to the Prince’s famous stud, of Arab 
origin and ancient pedigree, and were on their way from Lobshorn 
to the Marstall in Detmold. The twilight deepened. The moon's 
slender horn took a more golden brightness. All the varied sounds 
that came from the townlet were blended together into one murmur 
full of placid pathos. Gradually that, too, died away. The voices of 
man and beast alike were hushed. Lastly spoke out the vibrating 
tongue of the old bell in St. Mary’s tower chiming seven o'clock. A 
sudden stealthy wind arose, bleak and piercing, and made the still 
leafless boughs creak, and the dark foliage of the evergreens shiver 
and whisper. Otto, too, shuddered beneath its chill breath, and 
roused himself from his reverie. ‘‘ Good-bye, old home!” he cried, 
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waving his hand. ‘Good-bye, and God bless thee! There isn’t 
a creature under any roof in Horn that I wish other than good to. 
Auf wiedersehen !” 


CHAPTER XX. 
HIDE AND SEEK. 


Tue Justizrath von Schleppers was in the habit of going carly to the 
land-steward’s office in the main street of Detmold, and remaining 
there for two or three hours every morning. The little den in his 
own house was consecrated more especially to the transaction of law 
business for his private clients. 

On the morning succeeding the incidents described in the last 
chapter, the Justizrath, as soon as he arrived at the land-steward’s 
office, was informed by the clerk that a person was waiting to speak 
with him, and had been there already a long time. ‘‘ Indeed,” said 
the clerk, ‘‘I found him hanging about the place when I came to 
open the office. He would not tell his name, nor his business. 
Said he must see you himself. Am I to let him in?” 

‘*Hom! What sort of person is he, Christian ?” 

“A queer, black-looking, ragged carle. Looks like a rogue and a 
vagabond, to my thinking. But the Herr Justizrath has given me 
erders to turn nobody away without speaking to him first.” 

‘* Ganz recht, Christian. Poor fellow! some man with a petition or 
2 grievance, I suppose. Well, well, I will see him. Yes; I will see 
him. Send him into my private room, and,—you can just leave the 
door ajar, Christian, between my room and the office you sit in. 
Wait until I touch the bell, and then send the man in.” 

The Justizrath passed into his inner sanctum. On his desk was a 
small pile of letters, just arrived by that morning’s post. He selected 
one with a broad, black border, directed in Major von Groll’s hand. 
It announced that the major’s return to Detmold must necessarily be 
deferred for a few weeks. No will had been found, and the major’s 
wife, Amelia Wilhelmina von Groll, geboren Dornberg, was therefore 
the heir to her brother’s property in Saxony. 

** Good!” thought the Justizrath ; ‘‘the land-stewardship is mine.” 

A few lines at the end of the letter arrested his attention. ‘ There 
was a mass of papers in my brother-in-law’s study. I have 
looked over and destroyed some. They had to be examined in our 
search for a will. Others I shall bring with me to Detmold for 
you to look at ;—legal documents, about which I don’t know much. 
But in a drawer in a little ebony cabinet, the key of which Dornberg 
kept hanging at his watch-chain, I discovered a singularly beautiful 
portrait. A woman’s head sketched in water-colours. It was noi 
his wife’s portrait. I have seen her, and though she was a handsome 
woman, she could not compare to this. It is very like the famous 
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‘Belle Chocolatiére’ in our Dresden gallery, with the head dressed 
somewhat after that fashion. Some old love-story, I suppose. But 
there is no clue to the original.” 

The Justizrath’s memory was prodigiously retentive. He exercised 
it incessantly. As he read the major’s letter, the conversation between 
the ladies at Frau von Groll’s party came back to his mind distinctly. 
The mention of the ‘ Belle Chocolatiére ” recalled all that the placid 
matron, Frau Oberhausen, had said on that occasion. Von Schleppers 
chuckled with satisfaction as he folded the letter and put it into his 
desk. He had no idea that the scrap of information he had just 
gained would or could be of the least value to himself, but he was 
enjoying the exercise of his strong instinctive propensity. To find 
and to hide were delightful to him. Wherefore, I cannot explain, 
any more than I can analyse the motives of a tame magpie with 
which I was once intimately acquainted, and whose conduct strikingly 
resembled the Justizrath’s. The old lawyer glanced through the 
remaining letters, and then touched his hand-bell. It was not a loud, 
shrill, tinkling bell, with a self-asserting voice, but gave forth a 
muffled, stealthy, leaden tone that reached no farther than to the 
adjoining chamber. The door was pushed open, and a man entered. 
He was, as the clerk had said, a queer, black, ragged-looking carle, 
being, in fact, no other than Joachim Miiller, the charcoal-burner. 
He had made some attempt to wash the blackness from his face and 
hands, but they still bore traces of his occupation, and his clothes 
proclaimed it unmistakably. 

The Justizrath received him with his habitually mild, inscrutable 
face, looking up absently as though his eyes gave his brain no report 
of what they saw. Joachim stared hard at the lawyer, and stood, 
cap in hand, slouching near the door. ‘‘ Friend, you have some- 
thing to say to me. Speak. Time is precious,—yes, very precious. 
Speak freely. Only I must warn you that Iam but a poor servant 
of his gracious highness. I have no power. I can report to the 
land-steward, but you must not expect me to do more.” 

“I want——,” began Joachim, and then stopped. His glance 
wandered round the room, and came back and settled on the 
Justizrath,—** I want to ask you a few questions. Shall I shut 
this door ? No need of eavesdroppers.”” The man’s look and manner 
were wild enough to render a téte-A-téte with him, with closed doors, 
by no means an inviting prospect. 

‘‘Never mind the door, my good friend. There are no listeners 
here.” But the charcoal-burner persisted. He would speak to the 
Justizrath, but to the Justizrath alone. Finally, Von Schleppers 
yielded. He was not a coward; and the prospect of hearing any 
secret, jealously concealed from the rest of the world, would have 
tempted him to run greater risks than that of shutting himself up 
alone with this stranger. 
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‘‘There’s a young maiden serving in your house,” said Joachim, 
after a pause, during which the Justizrath,—despite his speech about 
the value of time,—displayed no impatience whatever. “A fair 
young maiden; and I want to ask you a question or two about her. 
Firstly, do you know where she comes from ?” 

The Justizrath leaned back in his chair, and raised his eyebrows, 
*‘Upon my honour,” thought he to himself, ‘I believe no girl ever 
had such an odd collection of admirers as this meek Lieschen of ours! 
The patriot,—the young man with the toothache,—and now this 
animal!’’ Then he spoke aloud. ‘‘ My good man, this is not the 
time or place to come and make inquiries about my serving-imaid, 
I thought you had business to speak of connected with the land- 
steward's office.” 

“‘T came here because I thought I shonld find you alone. I don't 
often go to folks’ houses,—'specially not to lawyers’ houses. I have 
had enough of their roguery in my day. But you are well spoken of 
in these parts. The country people say you have some feeling for 
the poor. I thought I might venture to trust you.” Joachim spoke 
abruptly; and his manner displayed the same mixture of despondency 
and defiance which Otto had observed in it on the day of their first 
meeting. 

The Justizrath slowly pulled out a heavy silver watch, and looked 
at it. ‘‘Ican give you half-an-hour,” he said very mildly. Then 
he pointed to a cane chair, and bade the charcoal-burner be seated. 
‘* What is your name, friend?” 

** Joachim.” 

*¢ And your business, Herr Joachim, is that of a charcoal-burner ?” 

** As you see.” 

‘“‘Ay, ay, ay. So. Very good. Have you been long in these 
parts? Your face and your voice seem known to me. I am the 
most absent of men, unfortunately. But, somehow, I never forget a 
face or a voice ; although it is ten to one that I cannot tell where I 
have seen or heard them.” 

Joachim scanned the lawyer narrowly. But there was something 
soothing and reassuring in the quiet drone of von Schlepper’s voice 
and in his mild, dreamy eyes. ‘‘ Not likely that you have ever seen 
me before, Herr Justizrath,” returned Joachim. ‘‘ Nor you wouldn't 
have been troubled by me now only for my catching a glimpse of 
that maiden. Her face came on me like a dream. I have seen it 
in dreams, many and many a time.” 

“‘Mad!” thought the Justizrath, and stealthily slid his hand 
nearer to the bell. 

The charcoal-burner pushed his tangled hair off his forehead, and 
went on, unconscious of the impression he was creating. ‘‘ Many a 
time, in sleeping and waking dreams, I have seen that face. But 
that’s no matter. I only wanted to ask you,—lawyers know many 
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things that are secrets to the rest of the world,—if you could tell mo 
where the girl came from, and who she belonged to.” 

‘Certainly. Her name is Elisabeth Lehmann, and she is the 
adopted child of a worthy farmer and his wife at Horn.” 

‘«‘ Adopted ehild! Ah! Otto Hemmerich told me that she was 
their relation. An orphan, then?” 

‘‘ Yes ; the orphan child of a cousin of Lehmann’s. I never saw 
her parents.” 

“ Thank you; thank you heartily. I—I—ask pardon for troubling 
you. i'll go to this farmer, and ask one or two questions of hin. 
It may be all my fancy. My head does get odd fancies sometimes.” 

“‘ Stay, friend, stay! Sit down again for a moment. I will give 
you a hint in all kindness. Farmer Lehmann, for some reason or 
other, has a very strong objection to any inquiries being made about 
the birth and parentage of his little cousin. He once even allowed him- 
self to speak to me in a very unbecoming manner on the subject 
You had better not address yourself to him.” The Justizrath was 
beginning to think that the man was not mad, after all; and, sup- 
posing him to be sane, it was evident that he had a serious motive, 
which von Schleppers was determined to fathom. 

“Come, come,” he went on in his gentlest tones, nodding his bald 
head up and down as he spoke; “let us talk honestly and truly 
together. Though I am a lawyer, I hate beating about the bush. 
You see, I warned you freely against going to Farmer Franz. You 
said rightly just now, that we lawyers know a good many secrets 
that are hid from the rest of the world. If you will trust me, I may 
be able to help you.” 

Joachim stood with his eyes on the ground. At length he raised 
them slowly, fixed them on the Justizrath, and said, ‘It isn’t for 
myself. I’m past being done much good to, or harm either. But 
for others . Well, I'll speak. Anyway, you can have nothing 
to gain or lose by the matter, so mayhap you'll be fair and honest.” 
The Justizrath acknowledged this equivocal compliment with the 
utmost suavity, and composed himself to listen. Joachim pressed 
his hands hard together against his breast, and casting down his 
eyes, began to speak slowly and hesitatingly, as though what he 
had to say were written on the floor, and he were deciphering it 
with difficulty. ‘Many years ago I knew a young woman who was 
very handsome. She had the beautifullest face I ever looked upon 
in my life. And it wasn’t only poor ignorant devils like me that 
thought her beautiful. Great folks admired her,—to her sorrow. 
She was but a poor country lass,—a servant at an inn,—and she ran 
off with a nobleman.” 

“Ah!” The Justizrath breathed out the ejaculation very softly, 
nodding his head as who should say, “just what one might have 
expected. 
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“‘ She ran off with a nobleman and married him.” 

“Eh?” 

‘“‘T believe I was the only one, besides themselves and the priest, 
that knew it. But married they were. He'd have been glad enough 
to take her away without any talk of marrying, but he found there 
was no hope of that. He had never been used to deny himself any- 
thing he wanted, cost what it might. And she was very beautiful, and 
he was very much in love with her pretty face, after his fashion, and 
so,—he married her. It was all kept secret. She was so fond of him,—. 
poor lamb !—that she would have waited and waited, and suffered and 
suffered, all her life long, if he had but treated her well. But after a 
while he got tired of her, and went away oftener, and stayed away 
longer, and she was very wretched. But worse troubles were in 
store. To make a long story short, her husband at last made up his 
mind to deny the marriage altogether. He wrote to her to tell her 
that it had all been a sham, and that in the eye of the law she was 
no more his wife than she was the Kaiser's. If she would be reason- 
able and take things quietly, he would provide for her handsomely. 
He didn’t tell her all the truth, which was that his family had made 
up a match for him with a very rich lady; and as he was always 
greedy for money to spend on kis own pleasures, he had resolved to 
abandon the poor girl who loved him, and who was in truth his 
wedded wife.” 

‘* Really,” observed the Justizrath, in a measured voice, which 
gave no clue to his feelings ; ‘‘ that was a dangerous piece of rascality 
to attempt, and, one would have said, almost impracticable.” 

“* What ?” 

‘*T mean, that whei a man marries 2 wife he does not usually find 
it so easy to get rid of her. Of course she could bring forward proofs 
of her marriage.” 

‘*Proofs! Ah, it’s easy for you to talk in that way; but you 
con't think what it was for her, a poor ignorant girl without friends, 
to bear up against such a blow. She had given up everything for 
him ;—left her poor old mother, and the few folks that knew or cared 
for her. I tell you she trusted him as though he had been an angel 
from heaven.” 

“But I think you mentioned that there was a witness to the 
marriage,” said the Justizrath, pointing significantly at Joachim, with 
a backward movement of his forefinger. ‘* Why did he not come 
forward ?” 

The charcoal-burner looked up doggedly. ‘‘ There was a witness, 
but the witness was got out of the way. No matter how; I am 
not going to speak of all that now. What I've told you is the truth, 
any way. He married the rich lady, and his first wife,—his real 
wife,—died broken-hearted.” 

“So! Sad; very sad! And there ended the melancholy story 2” 
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“There it ended, as I thought. ButI don’t feel sure now that 
that is the end of it. And there.you have the reason why I came to 
you.” The Justizrath put his head on one side, in an attitude of 
attention, but made no reply. ‘‘ Supposing,” proceeded the charcoa!l- 
burner, slowly, “that there had been a child by that first marriage, 
and supposing that the child was still alive; then, you see, there 
would be a bit more of the story to come yet.” 

“Aha! There was a child, was there ?” 

“ There was a child, but I believed it had died a baby.” 

‘‘ And since when have you ceased to believe so?” 

‘“‘ Sinee I saw yonder maiden in your house.” 

The Justizrath von Schleppers leaned back in his chair, and raised 
his eyes to the ceiling. ‘‘ And the father,” said he, “ the nobleman, 
is he living still?” 

“For aught I know, he is living. Such as he don’t die of broken 
hearts.” ° 

“Hum! And supposing,—which, I must tell you, my good 
creature, appears to me very unlikely,—supposing your notion of 
this little maid’s parentage should turn out to be the true one; what 
then ?”’ 

“What then? Whey then she should be acknowledged, and the 
stain cleared off her mother’s name, and right should be done, as 
far as it ever can be done now. I should never have rested quiet 
all these years if I hadn’t thought that, when poor Barbara died, the 
wrong and the sorrow died with her.” 

“TI think, my friend,” said Von Schleppers, with his eyes still 
raised seraphically towards the ceiling, ‘that your half-hour must 
have expired some minutes ago.” 

Joachim looked at him doubtfully. ‘‘Do you mean that I am to 
go?” 

“Well, I'm afraid so. But I shall see you again. I shall be sure 
to keep an eye upon you, friend Joachim. Meanwhile, let me give 
you a word of caution. Don’t speak on the subject we have been 
talking about to any one. You mentioned one Otto Hemmerich just 
now. Is hea friend of yours?” The Justizrath’s manner, though 
still sleek and smooth, had changed in some subtle way. His voice 
was neither raised nor lowered; his speech was monotonous and 
measured as usual; and yet the charcoal-burner was aware of some- 
thing indefinably threatening in the lawyer's tone. 

‘“‘ Otto Hemmerich is a kinsman of mine. That he can’t help. I 
would say he was my friend, too, if it did not sound like boasting to 
say so. Any way, he is good and kind to me.” 

‘“‘ Ah, exactly. Now this same Otto Hemmerich came clandestinely 
to visit my servant the other evening. The girl confessed it to my 
wife, who informed me of the fact. I am sorry to say that the young 
man in qvestion bears a character which I can by no means admire. 
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He is the nephew of a most respectable old man, the sacristan of 
Horn, to whom he behaves very badly.” 

“What! Otto Hemmerich! I'll swear he has a good heart and a 
true. Some one has deceived you.” 

** Nobody ever deceived me yet: a good many persons have tried. 
But about this Otto Hemmerich. He wants to marry the girl, it seems; 
and if he were to come forward, or interfere in this matter, people 
might be ill-natured enough to say that you and he were in a 
conspiracy together.” 

‘* Potztausend !” 

“*Sh-sh-sh! Idon’t say so. But I know the world, Major von 
Groll, for instance, our land-steward, is a mighty severe man. If I 
were to mention the affair to him, I know very well what he would 
say. He would say that, in a case of this kind, so very much depends 
on the credibility and previous good character of the witnesses.” 
With these words the Justizrath suddenly removed his eyes from 
the ceiling, which he had hitherto been steadily contemplating, and 
fixed them on the charcoal-burner, thrusting forward his head at the 
same moment. Joachim twisted his fingers in his tangled hair, and 
his shoulders drooped despondingly. 

‘“‘ And really,” pursued the Justizrath, “I think the land-steward 
would be right in saying so. If, for example, the most important 
witness to such a secret marriage as we speak of should be unable 
to prove himself an honest trustworthy citizen, should decline to 
account for his not having come forward with his testimony while 
there was yet time to prevent a great wrong, or should account for 
it by confessing that he had been, at that period, undergoing the 
penalty of the law in one of our great prisons, why then, you see, 
Herr Joachim, the world would be apt to look with a great deal of 
ill-natured suspicion upon all that such a witness might say. And, 
moreover,—moreover,—and this, too, is worth considering,—some 
shadow of such ill-natured suspicion would infallibly fall upon the 
said witness’s friends and companions. You know our proverb, 
‘Wer einem stelzner dient, lernt bald hinken,—‘ Who serves a 
wooden-legged master, soon learns to go halting, eh? Ha, ha!” 
And the Justizrath chuckled softly to himself. As for the charcoal- 
burner, he stood transfixed, with a scared look on his face, and seemed 
unable to utter a word. 

Von Schleppers appeared to enjoy his visitor's discomfiture mightily. 
He rubbed his yellow hands slowly over one another, and his voice 
grew softer and softer, as he went on. ‘‘ Now, my advice to you is 
to avoid any talk at all on this subject until you see me again. I 
shall make a few inquiries in a quiet, unobtrusive manner; and you 
ean come here again, in the course of,—let me see,—say a fortnight 
from this day. Come about the same hour. And don’t think of fees, 
or anything of that kind.” 
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“No,” stammered Joachim ; ‘‘I,—I didn’t think of fees.” 

“To be sure not,—at present. I am not a rich man, my friend,” 
—here the Justizrath rang his bell,—‘‘ but I am always willing to 
help in doing right and justice. Farewell, farewell! Be discreet. I 
recommend you above everything to be discreet. Shut the door after 
my good friend here, Christian. Farewell ;—no thanks! no thanks! 
Be assured I shall do what I can for you.” Joachim stood with 
bewildered eyes staring at the Justizrath, until Christian half pushed, 
half pulled him out of the office, and, opening the strect-door, 
motioned him to go forth. 

As soon as the charcoal-burner was out of sight, the Justizrath 
anlocked his desk, and pulled out the Major von Groll’s letter, which 
he read through attentively once again. ‘‘I should say there was 
little doubt about the girl's parentage,”—thus ran the Justizrath’s 
thoughts,—*‘ though, as to the legality of the marriage, that may 
not be easy to prove satisfactorily. It’s a pretty case, —a very 
pretty case. But I must get my noble friend von Groll packed 
of, and myself installed in the land-stewardship, before any 
decisive steps are taken. Otherwise here he will stick, and my 
promotion be out of the question. I think I have frightened that 
booby into holding his tongue. Ay, ay, friend Joachim! Iam much 
mistaken if I did not see your face in the great prison of Munich 
in the year eighteen hundred and forty-nine. Ha! what a treasure 
a good memory is, to be sure !—and how every scrap of information 
comes to be useful sooner or later!” 


CHAPTER XXI. 
ON THE GROTENBERG. 


Tue summit of the Grotenberg, on an evening of early spring, when 
the air on those bleak heights is still cold, is not altogether a pleasant 
spot. The great Hermann’s Denkmal stands there. It is massive, 
as befits the place, and as, indeed, it needs must be to resist the 
blasts which assail it in the drear winter days and drearier nights. 
It is one day to be crowned by a colossal figure of Arminius, with 
sword and helmet, stretching out his victorious right arm over the 
scene of his struggle and his glory. 

When sunshine and shadow chase each other over the landscape, 
and dapple the leafy forest paths like the hide of a deer, the Groten- 
berg is very beautiful. Close at hand are the great woods, and in 
the wide plain below, distance melts into distance, ever bluer and 
more blue, and the land is dotted with many a town, hamlet, and 
village. Under the summer sunlight their walls and roofs show white 
and red, like scattered groups of wild flowers ina meadow. But 
early in the year, while the snow still lingers in shadowed nooks, and 
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ere yet the forests have fully put forth their green waving plumes and 
pennons, the summit of the Grotenberg is a wild and dreary spot. 
Otto Hemmerich stood there, at the base of the Denkmal, and 
glanced round at intervals as though expecting some one. A strong, 
gusty wind brought sudden showers of rain now and again, and the 
chill drops were dashed against his face as though roughly sprinkled 
by giant fingers. The landscape was dim from mist and driving rain 
and from the gathering dusk. Black clouds, tattered at their edges 
by the wind, scudded rapidly across the sky, and where they broke 
or ceased, revealed no blue, but only fresh masses of grey vapour. 

Otto’s mood was in harmony with the aspect of Nature; sombre, 
almost gloomy,—yet, withal, having a dash of freshness, vigour, and 
movement. And in his mind,—as in the scene before him,—were 
wide, dim horizons, veiled and mfsty as yet, but which hope and 
fancy brightened with beauty and sunshine to come. 

Within a week after Otto’s return to Detmold, Herr Schmitt went 
away. Before his departure he wrote a letter to the Justizrath von 
Schleppers, strongly recommending Otto for the post of Jager, and 
urging the lawyer to lay Otto’s case before the Prince. It may as 
well be stated at once that to this letter the Herr Justizrath vouchsafed 
no notice whatever. Two days before Schmitt left Detmold, Otto 
received an unexpected letter from Liese. Liese had never written 
a letter in all her life before, and nothing less than her strong love 
for Otto could have induced her to attempt such a feat. It was 


scrawled in a trembling hand, which had played sad havoc with the 
sharp, stiff German characters, and there were one or two failures in 
spelling,—but more, as it appeared, from excessive anxiety than 
from ignorance ; for in several instances a word had been correctly 
written at first, and then partly erased and altered. This was the 
letter,— 


‘‘My Dear Orto, 

‘*T am afraid you may be surprised and sorry when you come 
again to the Herr Justizrath’s, because I shall not be there, because I 
am at home again, because cousin Hanne has been to see my mistress, 
and she was very angry about you. And cousin Hanne says that now you 
are quite poor,”—the words ‘‘a penniless beggar” had been written 
and scratched out,—‘‘and I must not think of marrying you; and 
she spoke a good deal to the Herr Justizrath against you; and the 
Herr Justizrath went off to Horn and saw your uncle; and I am sv 
vexed to the heart, dear Otto, that they should say things against 
you, because you are so good. But the Herr Justizrath has promised 
your unele not to let you get into the Prince’s service, and then they 
say you will have to do just whatever your uncle says; but I know 
you won’t, and so does old Sophie, and I can’t help erying when I 
think of it all, becayse it seems as if I brought you trouble. Iam to 
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stay at home now. Cousin Franz is very kind to me, but he says I 
am only a child and do not know my own mind ; and Cousin Hanne 
does not scold me, but she speaks against you, and that is worse a 
thousand times. I remember what you said to me, Otto, and I 
will be true; but we must wait along time. I don’t mind so much 
when I think how much you said you loved me; but then when I 
remember that it is because of me that your uncle has turned you 
away, I almost feel afraid that it would have been better if you had 
not loved me, Otto. Please don’t be angry,—I don’t really think so. 
And even when I am crying to myself over my spinning, I can’t help 
being glad in my heart because you are fond of me. I am afraid this 
is a very stupid letter, but you will forgive it, because I never wrote 
to anybody before. I don't know when I shall sce you again, dear 
Otto; but if you would write me a letter and send it to the Sacristan’s 
Sophie, she would give it to me. She is very sorry about you, and 
we talk of you together. I hope you do not think this sly of me, 
Otto, because I know you are so bold and true; but if you write me 
a letter to the farm, Cousin Hanne would sce it, and I should not like 
that. Only if you think it would be wrong to send a letter for me to 
the Sacristan’s Sophie, I shall know that you know best. God bless 
you, dear Otto! Don’t fret about me, and 
“‘T remain your own true love, 
‘+ LIESCHEN. 


“The squirrel you gave me is very well, and I have brought his 


cage up into my room now, and I hang it outside of the window under 
the eaves, and he likes it very much, and I do believe he knows your 
name, for when I say ‘ Otto’ ever so softly he turns his head and 
looks at me. Please forgive this silly letter, dear Otto. I love you 
very much !” 


ito standing there on the Grotenberg in the raw spring evening, 
with gusty flaws of wind from many points of the compass beating on 
his red-brown cheeks, took this letter from his breast-pocket, and 
read it for the twentieth time. Poor little Lieschen in disgrace for his 
sake, and the farmer holding out no encouragement to bid them hope! 
Twice or three times since the letter had reached him Otto had 
called at the Justizrath’s house ; had been early and late to the land- 
steward’s office in the main street of Detmold. At each place, and 
on each occasion, the same answer awaited his demand for an inter- 
view with von Schleppers ;—the Herr Justizrath was engaged and 
could not see him. The Herr Major von Groll was absent on private 
business. The Justizrath had full power to act for him during his 
absence. The immediate prospect had become alarming. Schmitt's 
house was shut up, the stock and furniture sold; and Otto stood in 
the streets of Detmold, with three thalers in his pocket, and without 
a roof over his head. But he had taken a resolution. 
VOL. II. DD 
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It has been hinted that Otto was supported in his first boyish 
resistance to Simon Schnarcher’s tyranny by a touch of the fami} 
obstinacy. Simon, we know, was very obstinate. Otto was,—wel], 
what in a good cause we call firm. Yes; Otto was undoubtedly very 
firm. The idea of submission did not even cross his mind. The 
word dropped by Liese about his uncle and the Justizrath combining 
to bend his will by closing to him all paths of employment, did by - 
means mollify the temper of his thoughts. His uncle should see, anj 
every one should see, that he was no weak boy, to be led hither oy 
driven thither; but a man, able and resolved to act for himself. 
Detmold was a small place, and small tyrannies might be powerful 
therein ; but Detmold was not the world ;—Detmold was not even al] 
Fatherland. 

‘‘ There you are, Otto,” said a deep voice in his ear. ‘I saw the 
three crosses on the oak tree last evening, and I leave you to guess 
whether I was glad to see them or not. I have been lingering about 
the glade for the last hour or more, and then I thought I would come 
on a bit higher and look for you.” 

Otto grasped the charcoal-burner’s hand. ‘* Yes, Cousin Joachim. 
I did not want to go away without saying farewell to the only one 
left of my blessed mother’s kith and kin. I came up to the Denkm:l 
to have a last look over the dear old land.” 

“A last look!” exclaimed Joachim, startled. ‘ What do you 
mean ?” 

‘‘ Well; not quite the last look, either, I hope; but once turn your 
back on anything in this world, and who knows whether you may 
ever see it again? I am going to leave Detmold.” Then, seeing 
Joachim about to speak, he added hastily, ‘Not Detmold only, but 
the Principality,—this district altogether.” 

‘Herr in Himmel!” 

‘Ah, kinsman,” pursued Otto, half smiling, half sad, “that first 
day that we met in the forest you were half inclined to reproach me 
with my prosperity. Well, no, perhaps ;—not exactly to reproach me; 
but to look upon me as one who could scarcely be expected to feel for 
a poor fellow like yourself. Isn’t that true ?” 

‘‘ Perhaps, at first,—at the very first ; but after you began to 
speak to me I knew you had the true blood in your veins. Your 
father and mother were right good people, and you are their son!” 

‘‘Thank you, cousin. After all, then, mine is a better inheritance 
than land or gold. I’m sure I hope so, for,—look how the world 
goes! At this moment I am as poor as yourself,—nay, poorer, for 
you have, at least, a trade to earn your bread by. As for me, I am 
good for naught that I can get a chance of doing. I have quarrelled 
with my uncle, and he has ordered me out of his doors, and told me 
plainly that I shall never be the better for a penny of his money.” 

‘‘Quarrelled with your uncle!—Turned you out of doors! Ah, 
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put such quarrels are healed often enough; and as for your uncle’s 
threat, he is choleric and old. He will change his mind before long.” 

‘No, Joachim; you are mistaken there. Uncle Schnarcher is not 
one to change his mind in a hurry; and as I have some of the same 
plood in my veins that he has, Iam not changeable either. But I 
don’t wish to say harsh things of the old man. God knows I'm 
more sorry than angry when I think of it all! What I have to do 
now is to think of some way of earning my bread.” Then Otto con- 
fided to his cousin, as they paced side by side through the glade, 
how he had an intention of going for a soldier, and how,—albeit 
ot thirsting for military glory, and willing enough to serve his 
Fatherland as a peaceful citizen,—he felt that he could conscientiously 
shoulder a rifle in the Prussian ranks ; and how he was moreover 
encouraged in the project by the strong conviction that his father 
would have approved such a step. 

Joachim listened in dismay. The political parts of the question, 
the rights and wrongs of Germany, the tendency to unification, 
and the hope that Prussia would advance wisely on a path of 
constitutional liberalism, were all as far beyond Joachim’s com- 
prehension as they were beyond the comprehension of the poor 
hinds who left Waldeck to enlist, simply because their lives were 
too hard not to make the chance of a bullet a small matter to set 
against the certainty of sufficient bread and meat. But what the 
charcoal-burner fully understood was, that if Otto turned soldier in 
these stirring war times, he would run a considerable risk of being 
shot. ‘Ach behiite!” he exclaimed in horror. ‘Go for a soldier! 
0 lad! what puts such a thought into your head? Why the folks 
do say there will be war before long!” 

“ Ay, that they do.” 

“Why then—then—don’t you see? you might be killed, or lose 
an arm, or a leg, or Oh, Otto, think better of it!” 

Otto smiled. ‘If I judged only by what you're saying now, 
Cousin Joachim, I should set you down as a poor faint-hearted 
fellow, and think you wanted to make me one too. Would you be 
so desperately afraid of the chance of being shot?” 

“IT? Ahno, not I! But then that is so different. What harm 
would it do if a stray bullet put an end to me? Now you have 
friends, youth, hope, and a sweetheart who loves you.” 

Otto winced, and then sighed. ‘‘ Poor Lieschen! Poor, soft darling! 
But she would be braver than they think for. How many true lovers, 
—nay, how many husbands and wives,—are forced to part! And 
after all, I should not be much more separated from her then than I 
am now. Besides, what am I todo? ‘Would it be better for her 
that I should stay and beg or starve in Detmold? My uncle has 
interest with these stewards who stand in the Prince’s place here ; 
and he has made up his mind to shut every door in my face except 
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the one door that he chooses I shall pass through. Come, come, 
Cousin Joachim, may-be’s and might-be’s help no man to a dinner, 
I would rather stay and be a Jiiger in the Detmold woods if I could; 
but as I cannot, let us say no more about it.” Otto’s manner wag 
very trenchant and resolute at times, and the poor charcoal-burner 
looked almost ovetawed by the gaze of those clear, unflinching, bly 
eyes. 

A less resolute man than Joachim Miiller it would have been harj 
to find. You could plainly discover timidity, hesitation, and self. 
distrust in his wavering glance, in his slow uncertain speech, in the 
purposeless way in which his hands wandered now and again over 
his matted elf-locks, and played nervously with any tag or end of his 
' yagged garments. And yet there was too, at times, a sullen defiance 
about the man. But he had ceased to show this to Otto. ‘You 
know best,” said Joachim, locking down. ‘I haven't made 
such a Meister-stiick of my own life that I dare set up to advise 
others.” 

“Nay; I don’t know that, kinsman. But, you see, the pressing 
truth is that every man of us must live his own life for himself, 
Whether it turn out Meister-stiick or Pfuscherei,—masterpiece or 
botch,—we must shape it each man for himself, according to the 
gifts that are in us. Now that is what Uncle Schnarcher cannot 
understand.” 

Joachim looked wistfully into the bright, self-confident, youthful 
face at his side. Dumb, confused thoughts struggled in his mind; 
—a conviction that he had not lived his own life, as Otto phrased it; 
that it had been shaped for him by very strong ruthless pressure 
from without. But he could not have put the thoughts into words. 
He did not even attempt to do so. All at once he said, ‘Could you 
not wait awhile? Must you go at once?” 

‘© Wait! What for, in Gottes Namen?” 

* For—I don’t know. Something might happen 

Otto burst into a hearty peal of laughter. ‘ My good Joachim! 
Yes; something might happen. Nay, I am sure something would 
happen. By dint of waiting and lingering idly here my three thalers 
would dwindle into two thalers,—one thaler,—no thaler at all! I 
sheuld have to beg my way into Westphalia. My uncle would be 
strengthencd by my irresolution, and feel surer and surer that I 
should yicld at last. Lieschen, bless her! would grow heart-sick 
day by day between hoping and fearing. And as to myself! Lord, 
I should fall ill of a fever, I verily believe! Yes; several things 
would happen, Cousin Joachim. But at this present moment I 
must consider where I am to lay my head this night. I slept yester- 
day at the Blue Pigeon in Detmold. But I cannot afford to stay 
there. A kreutzer more or less makes a great difference to me now. 
I packed the few clothes I need in this knapsack, and I mean to seek 
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a bed at the little public-house on the high road beyond the clearing 
there.” 

Joachim was silent for a moment or two, and then said hesitatingly ; 
«Jt seems a strange thing for me to offer shelter to any one; but, 
—if you didn’t mind,—I know where you could have a roof over 
your head, and a dry bed of leaves to rest on. And, what is 
stranger; it is in the old house where you and yours lived happy for 
many a year, and where I used to come a poor bare-foot boy, and 
was always sure of a bellyful of food and a kind word.” 

“Jn our old house! What do you mean?” 

“Well, the lodge has been shut up and deserted a long time. 
The Prince is away, and they seem not to care about keeping it 
in order. I found a way of getting in, and I often sleep there. As 
far as I know, that can do no harm to man or beast; but I suppose 
they'll hunt me out, and make a crime of it. I saw the land-steward, 
yon Groll, prying «bout the place one day. However, for to-night 
there’s shelter. It is all I can say. And, after all, it is but giving 
you your own.” The idea pleased Otto mightily. It would-be sad, 
and yet sweet, to pass his last night in Detmold under the old roof- 
tree. He at once accepted Joachim’s offer. The latter was despatched 
to the little roadside tavern for a provision of food and a bottle. of 
wine. They made a blazing fire of dry branches on the long-disused 
hearth-stone, and chatted of old times. 

To Joachim the occasion was a sort of carouse. In spite of his 
many anxietics for the future, and in spite of his bitter memories of 
the past, he enjoyed the flavour of the wine, the warmth and light of 
the fire, and the unwonted luxury of companionship. The charcoal- 
burner and his cousin talked far into the night. Three or four times 
in the course of their conversation, Joachim was tempted to reveal 
his interview with the Justizrath, and to tell Otto the sad story 
which the sight of Liese’s fair face had brought back so vividly to his 
memory. But his natural hesitation and timidity held him back, 
even when the words were on his lips. The Justizrath had fright- 
ened him, as that astute personage conjeciured. But Puss-in-boots 
had by no means understood fully all the grounds of Joachim’s fear. 
In the socicty of Otto Hemmerich the poor charcoal-burncr had 
tasted once more the cordial draught of human trust and fellowship. 
Otto looked kindly at him, took his blackened hand, treated him as 
an honest man and a kinsman. Now Joachim knew enough of his 
young cousin to be sure that on the first hint of such a story as 
he had to tell, Otto would go boldly and openly to the Justizrath and 
to farmer Lehmann ; would search out the truth in his unwavering 
fearless way; and then ! Then, whatever might be the result of 
the inquiries as regarded Lieschen’s birth, one thing was certain; 
Otto must learn that of Joachim Miller which would suffice to cover 
the latter with disgrace in the opinion of nine hundred and ninety- 
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nine men out of a thousand. Would Otto be the thousandth up. 
shakeable man? Then came the thought, ‘‘ And for what should J 
risk losing my only friend? For a dream,—a resemblance,—the 
phantom of a dead face! I will search, I will watch, I will strive to 
do right. But as yet, for this one night, let me keep the regard of 
this honest heart. To-morrow—yes; to-morrow, before he goes, I 
will tell him.” So they talked, and the minutes flowed past, and 
the opportunity floated away. 

Excitement and the unusually late vigil combined to make Joachim 
thoroughly weary and drowsy when at length he stretched himself on 
his bed of dry leaves on one side of the hearth, having prepared 
a similar couch in the warmest corner for his cousin. He slept pro- 
foundly throughout the remainder of the night, and long after the 
sun had been sending bright golden shafts through the chinks in the 
crazy shutter, and had made the shadow of some tender spring 
foliage tremble on the dusty wall. He began to dream of a snake 
hissing in deep grass. He heard the reptile’s angry sibillations, and 
was seeking for it anxiously, when he awoke to find the room 
empty of all tenant save himself, the door open, and two or three 
dry leaves rustling hither and thither on the floor with a whispering 
sound, moved by the morning breeze. Otto was gone. 





THE UPSHOT OF THE ELECTIONS. 
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Amonast the tests which, according to popular belief, accompany the 
initiation of the neophyte into the mysteries of Freemasonry, the one 
most trying to the nerves is the leap in the dark. The candidate,— 
so tradition runs,—is led blindfold to the edge of a platform, and 
pidden to jump off it into space. When the leap is taken, the Curtius 
of the Craft finds himself on a mattress stretched a few inches below 
the plank from which he plunged into the supposed abyss. Whether 
the story is true or false is a matter on which we can express no 
opinion. But this we know, that the sensations of the neophyte, after 
the bandage is removed from his eyes, must closely resemble those of 
a large portion of the British public now that the First Parliament 
has been elected under the regime of household suffrage. Lord 
Derby expressed the opinion of many shrewder judges and more far- 
sighted politicians than himself, when he described the Reform Bill 
of 1866 as a leap in the dark. Well, we have taken our leap; 
and we find, or seem to find, that the distance we have descended is 
' very small; we have shot Niagara, and the “after” turns out to be 
very like the “before.” Under these circumstances, public opinion 
has experienced an inevitable reaction. The idle apprehension of 
great coming change has been succeeded by an equally idle conviction 
that no change at all is forthcoming. At such a period, then, it is 
worth while to try and estimate calmly what, judging by our recent 
experience, is the true character of the changes we have introduced 
into our electoral system; and what bearing these changes are likely 
to produce in the immediate future. 

In the first place, then, we believe the absolute magnitude of the 
Reform Bill is now shown to have been grossly over-estimated, both by 
the friendly and by the hostile estimates which were current at the time 
of its enactment. The registrations were completed with such haste, 
on the very eve of the elections, that it is not yet possible to solve 
the much-debated question as to the gross number of electors whom 
the reductions in the county and borough franchises would add to 
the electoral muster-roll. But we are now able to form a fair opinion 
as to the practical enlargement of the electoral body. A careful com- 
parison of the numbers polled at the elections of 1865 and 1868 has 
elicited somewhat curious results. In our calculations we have only 
dealt with seats which were contested on both occasions. In order 
to obtain the maximum number of votes recorded in constituencies 
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where there arc more than one member, we have added the number 
polled for the highest successful, to that polled for the highest unsuc- 
cessful, candidate ; and in consequence our estimates are, if anything, 
over, rather than under the mark. Proceeding on this principle, we 
have obtained the following results :— 
1868 against 1865 

110 English Boroughs polled votes 525,502 256,492 

21 =a Counties 150,189 122,171 

18 Irish Boroughs 38,450 20,789 

4 ,, Counties 19,014 18,091 

4 Scotch Boroughs 42,816 17,095 

a Counties 3,708 2,202 

3 Welsh Boroughs 4,201 1,738 

1 ,, County 3,520 2,659 


165 787,400 441,237 


Again; in 1865, 49 constituencies, which were not contested in 
1868, returned votes amounting in the aggregate to 112,066; while, 
in 1868, 118 constituencies not contested at the last election gave 
433,085 votes. Adding these votes to those specified above, we have 
a gross total of 1,220,485 votes polled in 1868, as against 553,303 
votes polled in 1865. 

It should be mentioned here that the seats uncontested in 1865 
were 181 against 126 in 1868; and, therefore, the gross increase in 
the number of votes polled this year greatly exceeds the comparative 
increase in the number of the electors within the last three years. 
Still, taking the largest calculation, we find from these figures that 
there have been now recorded somewhat more than double the voies 
polled at the election of the last Parliament under the old franchises ; 
and that the total number of electors who exercised their privilege 
was 1,200,000 odd. It may be well to add that this year the margin 
of unpolled electors was unusually small. 

In a calculation as to the probable increase of the electoral body, 
instituted the other day in a leading London journal, the following 
figures are given for England and Wales :— 


865. 1868. 
Electorsin Boroughs. . .. . 3,3 1,004,869 
” Counties . . . . . 642,74 754,000 





1,056,049 1,758,869 


The calculation is not carried out for Scotland and Ireland. But if 
we add one-third to the above figures as the proportionate increase of 
Scotch and Irish electors, we should find that the electoral body in 
1868 amounted to some two millions three hundred thousand, against 
one million four hundred thousand in 1865. But we are inclined to 
think this calculation is very much above the mark, as no account is 
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taken of the immense body of electors who have votes for different 
constituencies ; and for a practical test we prefer our own estimates. 

Thus, when all is said and done, our leap in the dark has not been 
a very daring one, We are still a very long way from manhood 
suffrage. Whatever else household suffrage may have done for us, it 
has not Americanised our institutions as far as their electoral basis 
is concerned. Our Parliament is still elected by a minority of the 
adult population ; and we enjoy the advantage, or disadvantage, of a 
restricted suffrage. The changes, in fact, we have introduced are 
changes of degree, not of principle. 

The increase in the votes has been mainly in the numbers polled at 
the elections for the large boroughs. It is therefore obvious that the 
extension of the franchise has been vertical, not lateral. In other 
words, the numerical majority of votes has been entrusted to the artizan 
and labouring classes. From the manner in which the electoral 
power is still distributed, we believe that the number of elections 
which the working classes could decide, supposing their vote to be 
unanimous, is very small compared with the total number of consti- 
tuencies. Indeed, the net change in the constitution of Parliament 
would, we think, have been far greater if the old franchises had been 
retained, and some approximation made to equal electoral districts. 
Still, in a very considerable list of constituencies,—and those, too, 
constituencies of great influence and importance,—household suffrage 
has given the command of the election to the very class from whose 
advent to power the Member for the University of London augured 
such terrible calamities. The event has falsified the expectations both 
of the eulogists and of the detractors of the working class. On the 
one hand, there has been no “ ugly rush ;” on the other, there has been 
no manifestation of an electoral class surpassing the much abused 
ten-pound householders in intelligence or enthusiasm. The candidates 
chosen by working class constituencies have been the exact counterparts 
of the candidates chosen by the old lower middle-class boroughs. The 
truth, if we are not mistaken, is that there does not exist in England 
a distinct working class of the kind so often described in the rival 
portraitures given us by ardent enthusiasts and timid Conservatives. 
The intelligent artizan who studies philosophical treatises when his 
day’s work is ended, who attends lectures at mechanics’ institutes, 
who knows more theology than the parson, and understands political 
economy better than the mill-owner, may possibly exist in some very 
favoured locality, but in no district, still less in the whole country, is 
he a representative of his class. On the other side, the drunken 
brutal rough, who is ready to sell his vote for beer, or, if he values 
it at all, values it only as a means of promoting his own selfish class- 
interests, is equally an exception tothe rule. Working class English- 
men are very like other Englishmen, with likes and dislikes of their 
own, but neither much wiser nor much more foolish, neither more 
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nor less patriotic than the average of their fellow-countrymen. We 
hear a great deal about the distinction of classes in this land of ours, 
But though the distinctions are very great, people are apt to forget 
that the lines of demarcation are almost invisible. There is a great, 
as we deem an undesirable, social division between the aristocracy and 
the middle class. Yet it is practically impossible to say where the aris- 
tocracy ends and the middle class begins. In the same way there ig 
no hard and fast line between the middle class and the artizan class. 
Ihe successful mechanic becomes a foreman, then an employer of 
sabour ; and gradually ceases to belong to the operative class without 
either his neighbours or he himself being able to explain exactly when 
the change took place. It may of course be said that the number 
of these promotions is limited; but the mere fact that such pro- 
motions do take place influences the tone of the whole body just as 
the rank and file of a French army share the sentiments of their officers, 
from the circumstance that commissions are a prize not beyond the 
reach of a successful private. Amongst the working class, as amongst 
all other classes in England, there is very little of what the French 
eall solidarity. Everybody amongst our people hopes or wishes or 
seeks to better himself; and therefore his sympathies are always 
with the classes immediately above him rather than with that in 
which his lot is cast. It is not in England that a working man who 
had suddenly been ealled to the Ministry would have signed himself 
“* Albert, Ouvrier.” Mr. Odger, if he had succeeded in his candidature, 
would have been offended, and justly offended, if any one had addressed 
letters to him otherwise than George Odger, Esq., M.P. Mr. Beales was 
never weary of letting the world know that he was entitled to the right 
of placing M.A. after his name ; and even Charles Bradlaugh, in his 
canvass at Northampton, used to take especial delight in introducing 
Lord Henley’s title in all his allusions to that nobleman. That this 
should be so is only in accordance with the tendencies of our national 
character. There is evil as well as good in our almost universal 
ambition to rise in life; and this ambition does undoubtedly dwarf 
some of the higher instincts of human nature. But the passion, bad 
or good, has this advantage, that it almost precludes a war of classes. 

This viewas to the close resemblance between the English work- 
ing man and the other classes of the community is confirmed by 
the result of the recent elections. Local and accidental reasons 
may be, and always are, assigned to account satisfactorily for the 
fact that a defeated candidate is not at the head of the poll. As a 
rule, however, when we find the same results occur in a variety 
of instances, we may assume that there is some general and per- 
manent cause to account for their occurrence. Now, as a matter of 
fact, the working men’s candidates were defeated not only uniformly, 
but signally. Mr. Odger at Chelsea, and Mr. Hartwell at Stoke, 
retired before the election came on, under circumstances which, though 
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of a very different character in the two instances, were identical in 
this respect, that the retiring candidate was acknowledged, even by 
his friends, to have no prospect of success. Mr. Howell at Aylesbury, 
Mr. Bradlaugh at Northampton, Mr. Cremer at Warwick, stood and 
failed hopelessly. It is curious to observe that in the great manu- 
facturing cities, where the working men are in an enormous majority 
on the register, no single working class candidate was even started; 
while the only one who was even near being elected, Mr. Beales, was 
in no sense whatever a representative working man. The truth is, 
that the rough common sense of English mechanics enabled them to 
detect the fallacy involved in the theory that the working classes ought 
to be represented in Parliament by working men. The fact that a 
man has laboured with his own hands for his daily wages is surely 
no theoretical disqualification for his subsequently entering on a poli- 
tieal career, but the fact that he still has so to labour is as surely a 
practical disqualification for his discharge of Parliamentary duties ; 
and class feeling amongst our operatives is not as yet powerful enough 
to blind them to the appreciation of the latter truth. 

Moreover, the new electors have shown nothing of that preference 
for men of extreme views with which they were credited in the Pre- 
Reform cra. The “new lights” of polities have been snuffed out 
with an almost cruel uniformity. The high repute, the great talents, 
the parliamentary achievements of John Stuart Mill did not suffice 
to protect him from the unpopularity which his disregard of popular 
convictions had entailed upon him. The patron of Iconoclast, the 
champion of Chadwick, found as little tolerance for his political 
eccentricities at the hands of mechanics as at those of shopkeepers. 
Mr. Mill’s friends assert that Mr. Smith’s victory over the great philo- 
sopher was mainly due to influences which had very little to do with 
political predilections of any kind. But even granting, for the sake of 
hypothesis, that this was the fact, and that the eminent newsvender’s 
majority was a more or less interested one, we do not think this 
circumstance explains away the significance of Mr. Mill’s rejection. 
Under the old franchise the number of registered electors in West- 
minster amounted to some twelve thousand eight hundred. Judging 
by the analogy of the other metropolitan boroughs, we should say that 
the constituency of Westminster must be nearly doubled by the Act 
of 1866; and this increase is composed of members of the artizan 
class. Yet, notwithstanding this, Mr. Mill polled only 6,185 votes, 
against Mr. Smith’s 7,698. The one practical explanation of this 
fact is, that the masses of the new electors did not fecl sufficient 
interest in their old member’s return to put in an appearance 
at the poll. Had they done so, no amount of corrupt influence,—even 
supposing the rumours concerning the Westminster election to have 
any other foundation than the idle talk of defeated partisans,—could 
have availed to return Mr. Smith in lieu of Mr. Mill. 
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The Lambeth election is also a representative one. Mr. Hughes 
was returned in 1865 by the volunteer efforts of the working men 
in the great manufacturing borough. Nothing could be more credit- 
able than the subsequent relations between the representative and the 
constituency; and there is no reason to suppose that anything in Mr. 
Hughes’s parliamentary career had given grave umbrage to his sup- 
porters. Nor in this election was there any suspicion of corrupt influ- 
ence. What actually happened was this. The present Lord Mayor and 
the late Sheriff, Mr. McArthur, two respectable liberal candidates of 
the old-fashioned local magnate type, had canvassed the borough with 
unusual zeal and energy; and the working men, though they woui? 
probably have preferred Mr. Hughes to either of his opponents, were 
not prepared to make sufficient exertions in his behalf to enable him 
to withstand the superior organisation of Messrs. Lawrence’s and 
McArthur’s supporters. A Tory opposition was threatened; and 
Mr. Hughes, finding that the two other liberal candidates had a 
better prospect of success than he had himself, retired to a small non- 
artizan borough, where he met with the support he so well merited. 
But the broad fact remains, that the working men of Lambeth were 
not sufficiently enthusiastic in behalf of their chosen candidate to 
enable him to hold his own. It was the same thing at Chelsea. 
There Mr. Odger was undoubtedly, and we think justly, the favourite 
candidate of the artizan electors; but the arbitrators appointed to 
decide which candidate would poll the most votes, had no difficulty 
in arriving at the decision that Sir Henry Hoare, the ‘‘ wandering 
baronet from Windsor,” and Mr. Dilke, a young gentleman fresh from 
Cambridge, would be far more formidable opponents to Messrs. 
Freake and Russell at the poll, than the working man’s candidate. 
What was true of the metropolis, was true, also, of the provinces. 
We do not place Mr. Chadwick, Mr. Mason Jones, Mr. Ernest 
Jones, or other candidates of a like class, on the same footing with 
Mr. Hughes and Mr. Mill, but they had this in common with the 
ex-members for Westminster and Lambeth, that they relied on the 
artizan interest; and the event showed that throughout the United 
Kingdom the working classes were not prepared to assert their 
unquestionable supremacy in the great boroughs in behalf of men who 
claimed to represent them in a differeut sense from the ordinary 
advocates of liberal principles. 

This fact, if fact it is, is too important for us to omit mention of 
certain considerations that to some extent explain its true bearing. 
We believe that the Reform League had done much to throw discredit 
upon all persons who, however unfairly, were identified with it in 
public estimation. There is, happily, no lack of common senso 
amongst the working men of England ; and very little common senso 
was needed to appreciate the bogus character of the Adelphi Terrace 
organisation. Demonstrations which came to nothing; buncombe 
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harangues, which convicted the speakers of ludicrous exaggeration ; 
discreditab!2 squabbles, followed by reconciliations which all the 
world was called on to witness ; and manifestoes of the ‘‘ three tailors 
in Tooley Street’ order, had created a prejudice against the League, 
which was shared alike by Pall Mall and the Tower Hamlets, by St. 
James’s and St. Giles’s. Then, again, there can be no question that 
the anti-Irish prejudices of the working classes told very strongly in 
many constituencies, and to some extent in all, against the advanced 
Liberals. The spirit which the Fenian outrages and Murphy’s lectures 
reused in Lancashire, was by no means non-existent in other parts of 
the kingdom, and its influence can be traced very generally. And, 
finally, the question at issue before the constituencies was not one 
which in any way, or at least in any apparent way, afiected the 
interests of labour. If ever an appeal should be made to the country 
on an issue which bears directly on the rights or well-being of the 
working class, we expect to see that class as excited and as energetic 
on one side or the other, as the agricultural class were upon the 
question of free trade or protection. This, however, is only saying 
that working men are Englishmen. Upon general issues, we take it, 
they are neither more nor less unanimous or enthusiastic than the 
rest of their fellow-countrymen. And we think that after the recent 
elections the old impression that the working class would always vote 
together, as an harmonious and united whole, and would thus swamp 
all other classes by their numerical superiority, may safely be dis- 
missed as an empty bugbear. 

It follows, as a corollary from this conclusion, that the new 
electors are not likely to be the especial patrons of any new class of 
representatives. Of late years there has sprimg up a school of 
reformers who have arrogated to themselves the characteristic title 
of “Thoughtful Liberals.”” We should be sorry to say anything in 
disparagement of a number of highly-educated men who, in the press 
and in the lecture-room, have done good service to the work of pro- 
gress, and have redeemed a good deal of affectation by very genuine 
sympathy with the popular cause. But we have always held that 


os the organ, have over-estimated the culture,—to use a pet phrase 
of the school,—of the artizan class as compared with that of the 
old ten-pounders. The result has justified our scepticism. A 
number of young Oxford Liberals have contested seats in the interest 
of educated Liberalism, and have relied for success on the sup- 
posed sympathy between themselves and the intelligent mechanic. 
Mr. Roundell at Clitheroe, Mr. Lushington at Abingdon, Mr. 
Brodrick at Woodstock, were favourable specimens of this class of 
Liberals. One and all, they represented no local interests, they 
spent no money, and they stood upon the strength of their reputation 
as men of liberal thought and enlightened sympathy with the artizan 
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class. One and all have failed; and it seems as if the operatives, 
like the shopkeepers, and, for that matter, like Englishmen of every 
class, preferred jog-trot candidates whose politics are of a per. 
fectly straightforward, and, we might even say, commonplace cha- 
racter. In a recent critique on the elections, the Legislature just 
returned is styled a “Parliament of Mediocrities.” The sneer js 
hardly merited, if taken literally. For reputation, and ability, and 
statesmanship, the new House of Commons represents fairly enough 
the average intelligence of the country; but, in a narrow sense, 
the taunt is true, inasmuch as this Parliament contains even a 
smaller proportion than usual of men whose sole claim to take part 
in public life consists in their general reputation for ability. If 
the general election of 1868 can be taken as a test of the future, 
there seems no reason either to hope or apprehend that household 
borough suffrage, and a twelve-pound county franchise, will make 
much material difference in the personal composition of Parliament. 

Moreover, it must also be owned that entrance into Parliament 
has apparently been made increasingly difficult for men of small 
means. Until the result of the election petitions is ascertained, it is 
difficult to form any estimate as to the extent to which corrupt 
practices have increased or diminished under the new electoral 
régime. But common opinion is seldom wrong in such matters, and 
common opinion points with great unanimity to one or two conclu- 
sions. The first is, that direct open bribery has been of very rare 
occurrence. The new Act for the Suppression of Corrupt Practices 
is so rigidly framed, that even electioneering agents have declined to 
recommend its infraction till it is known how far its spirit, as well 
as its letter, is likely to be enforced by the courts of law. At the 
same time, it is acknowledged that the outlay upon elections has 
been of an unexampled extent. The increase of the constituencies 
has been attended with a corresponding augmentation of more or 
less legitimate expenditure; and money has been forthcoming with 
a@ more than proportionate readiness. It is also believed that 
intimidation, or at least coercion, has been resorted to with un- 
wonted license. This much, at any rate, is certain,—that, as things 
now are, any candidate who enters on a contest with serious chances 
of success must either have money or the command of money ; and this 
requisite practically confines the representation of the people to the 
well-to-do classes of the community. 

Thus the ret upshot of our leap in the dark, as far as the general 
character of Parliament is concerned, appears to be that the actual 
numerical increase of the electoral body has been found to be far 
smaller than was anticipated. The new electors, who are composed 
almost entirely of the working class, have exhibited no tendency to 
swamp all other classes by an exceptional unanimity of action. Stump- 
orators, advanced reformers of extreme views, and thoughtful Liberals, 
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have found as little favour with the enlightened mechanic as with 
the benighted shopkeeper; the practical monopoly of representation 
enjoyed by the wealthy classes has been preserved even more strictly 
than of old; the cost and outlay of elections have certainly not 
been diminished; and the one very obvious distinction between 
the Parliament of 1868 and its predecessors consists in the fact 
that it has been returned by the votes of half a million more Eng- 
lishmen. 

In this summing-up we have spoken of the immediate effects, not 
of the tendencies of the new Reform Bill. The force of custom and 
precedent is so strong amidst all classes of Englishmen, that with us 
no change is ever carried out at once to its full consequences. In 
the course of a few years the enlargement of the electoral body will 
infallibly entail many other changes required to“give that enlargement 
its full weight and influence. And it would be idle to entertain 
a hope that the Reform Bill of 1866 will not ultimately give a great 
increase of practical power to the democratic forces in the State. For 
the present, however, though not for the future, we deem that the 
above estimate of its net result is substantially a fair one. 

We now pass from the consideration of the permanent changes 
which our leap in the dark has brought about, or failed to bring 
about, to the immediate bearing of the elections on the political 
issues of the day. If ever there was an instance of an engineer 
‘hoist by his own petard,” it is that of the late Conservative Premier. 
Superstitious believers in Mr. Disraeli’s extraordinary political acute- 
ness, must find it hard to reconcile their faith with the evidence 
of facts. The Reform Bill, which was to give a new lease of life to 
the Tory party, and which, as Lord Derby confidently asserted, ‘ had 
dished the Whigs,” has eventuated in the return of a House of 
Commons which has cut short Mr. Disraeli’s parliamentary career, and 
has replaced Mr. Gladstone in office as the leader of a Whig Ministry. 
Of course, the fanatics of Disraelitism will console themselves by the 
idea that this defeat is only a foreseen step in some occult and 
Machiavelian piece of strategy, which is to result in the speedy 
restoration of the Tories to power at the head of a great Parliamentary 
majority. But commonplace Englishmen will find it difficult to 
share this belief. However the fact may be explained away, it 
remains certain that Mr. Gladstone, who in the last Parliament had 
at the highest period of his success a doubtful majority of sixty-five, 
re-enters St. Stephen’s supported by an assured majority amounting 
at the lowest calculation to one hundred and ten. It is a note- 
worthy fact, that the three first days of the general election,—those 
on which the borough contests of England and Wales were decided,— 
gave Mr. Gladstone almost the same majority as that which he has 
obtained at the close. Throughout these ‘three glorious days” 
there was victory for the Liberals all along the line. The success of 
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the party in the metropolis was by no means an exaggerated example 
of its triumph throughout the country. It is true that two Conserya- 
tives contrived to get in. On the other hand, twenty-two out of 
twenty-four metropolitan seats were carried by Liberals ; and in the 
two instances where alone they were defeated, exceptional circum. 
stances may fairly be alleged to account for the disaster. Mr. Bell was 
returned for the City by the aid of the minority vote; while at West. 
minster we may fairly say that no Conservative candidate other than 
Mr. Smith could have been returned, and that he could not have been 
returned if he had been opposed by any Liberal who had given less 
cause of offence to his supporters than Mr. Mill. Almost the only 
important defection in the Liberal ranks was that of several Lanca- 
shire boroughs; and this defection, as it proved, displayed the weak 
point in the organisation of the party. Lancashire had become in 
popular opinion almost 2 synonym for Liberalism. The County 
Palatine was the birthplace and nursery-ground of the Manchester 
school; and the élite of the artizan population was supposed to be 
contained within its great centres of manufacturing industry. Under 
a Reform Bill which had given the suffrage to the working classes, it 
might have been expected that the Lancashire boroughs would have 
gone for the liberal party with at least as much unanimity as the 
boroughs of the metropolis. Among all parts of the kingdom there is 
none where the direct increase of the electoral body has been appa- 
rently so great as in the factory towns of the north. The following 
table shows the increase of votes in the Lancashire boroughs, at the 
elections of this year and three years ago :— 


1865. Votes. 1868. Votes. 
Ashton . (No contest, Reg. Elect. 967). . . 4,416 
Blackburn . 1,797 9,367 
Bolton . 1,888 11,610 
Burnley . (New seat) 4,858 
Bury. . 1,168 5,003 
Clitheroo. (No contest, Reg. Elect. 1,453 
Liverpool 15,026 31,646 
Manchester . 15,223 28,160 
Oldham. . 2,003 ° - 12,259 
Preston . « (No contest, Reg. Elect. 2,649) - 10,493 
Rochdale . ( <i "a 1,442) 7,749 
Salford . . ( ” » 5,458) . 12,453 
Staleybridge (New seat) . 4,485 
Warrington . (No contest, Reg. Elect. 779). 4,032 
Wigan... 760 ‘ - 4,127 


Now in these boroughs,—where, as any railway traveller is aware, 
there are immense suburbs of small houses occupied by workmen,— 
the major portion of the great increase in the electoral body, due to 
household suffrage must unquestionably consist of factory hands. 
Tf, therefore, the working classes had been unanimous in favour of 
advanced liberal principles to anything like the extent which was 
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eommonly asserted beforehand, we might have reckoned confidently 
on an immense vote being cast in favour of the various Liberal can- 
didates. What was the actual result? Every borough was con- 
tested, party feeling ran high, and an unusually large proportion of 
the electors, new as well as old, recorded their votes at the poll. 
Yet, in the towns of Lancashire fourteen Conservatives were returned 
against eleven Liberals, whereas, in 1865, under the old restricted 
suffrage, the same boroughs returned an even number of both. Thus 
in Lancashire, the chosen preserve, so to speak, of advanced 
Radicalism,—the result of giving votes to artizans has been to in- 
crease materially the strength of the Tory interest. To talk of this 
result being due to the conservative interests of the working class 
seems to us childish, The manufacturing population is most 
assuredly not contented with its lot, and while it remains discon- 
tented its natural bias must always be, wisely or unwisely, towards 
the advocates of reform and progress. But yet, in the face of the 
widespread conservative successes in the centre of the cotton trade 
we cannot honestly doubt, that the conservative cause was, to say 
the very least, not unpopular for the time with the masses. 
The explanation of this apparent anomaly is not, we think, 
very difiicult to discover. London is such a mass of unconnected 
cities that the dwellers therein find it hard to realise the influ- 
ence which local events produce upon the whole community in our 
great provincial towns. The Clerkenwell outrage had been forgotten ° 
by Londoners long before the dissolution of Parliament. But in 
Lancashire the electors were materially influenced by the vivid impres- 
sion left upon the public mind by the attack on the prison-van at 
Manchester, and by the other Fenian outrages of 1867. It may not 
be logical to object to the disestablishment of the Anglican Church in 
Ireland because the Fenians created a disturbance in Manchester ; 
but Englishmen seldom are logical, and English working men are not 
a whit more logical than the rest of us. Lancashire cordially dislikes 
the Irish, and the abolition of the Establishment in Ireland was 
welcome to the Irish; and, therefore, Lancashire went against it. 
Moreover, the anti-Hibernian prejudices that are so universal amidst 
the English working class had received an additional stimulus in 
Lancashire from Mr. Murphy’s firebrand denunciations of the Catholic 
religion. It may be that the positive belief of our artizan class is 
very small, but the ordinary English workman hates Popery with an 
unreasoning obstinacy ; and, somehow or other, the popular mind in 
Lancashire had learnt to associate the cause of disestablishment with 
the advancement of Popery. We dwell upon the conservative 
reaction in Lancashire not so much for its intrinsic importance, which 
we regard as very slight, as on account of the illustration it affords 
of our previous assertion that the new electors are not more homo- 
gencous than their predecessors, and are equally exposed with them 
VOL. itl. EE 
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to all the complex influences which introduce such diversity into our 
English political life. 

In connection with this important consideration it is worth while 
to refer, in passing, to the case of Nottingham. The capital of the silk 
trade is a constituency in which the working-class element has always 
been largely represented. Three times Nottingham has returned Sir 
Robert Clifton for its member. Politics have had little or nothing to 
do with the choice. Whatever the merits or demerits of Sir Robert 
may be, he can hardly be regarded as a serious politician ; and while 
on his first election he stood as an extreme Radical, on his last he 
came forward as a supporter of Mr. Disraeli. Old name and lineage, 
reckless audacity, good humour under difficulties, and a certain free- 
and-easy eloquence, endeared him to the old electors of Nottingham, 
giving him the preference over candidates of tried political ability and 
high character. The love of Nottingham for Sir Robert used to be 
quoted as evidence of the extent to which the smal! shopkeeping class 
was amenable to social considerations of a more or less vulgar kind. 
By the Reform Bill the constituency of Nottingham has been very 
largely increased. In 1868, 9,388 votes were recorded at the 
hustings against 4,929 polled in 1865; and yet, though Sir Robert 
Clifton only came forward at the last moment, he was returned at 
the head of the poll by a majority of 1,000. Nobody, as Mr. Bernal 
Osborne stated frankly after his defeat, can contest Nottingham 
with any chance against Sir Robert. That this should be so is not, 
perhaps, very creditable to the intelligence of the townsmen of Robin 
Hood; but it shows the truth of the statement we have made, that 
English workmen are as liable to social influences as the old ten- 
pound householders. 

The first days of the electoral campaign decided the contest; and 
after the towns of England had pronounced for Mr. Gladstone, the 
Conservatives had to fight a lost battle. To do them justice, they 
fought it gallantly. The English counties went for Mr. Disraeli with 
a startling unanimity. Here and there, as in West Gloucestershire, 
the Liberals wrested a small vantage-ground from their opponents; 
and no small proportion of these partial successes were won in 
the Home counties. The influence of the metropolis extended to 
South Essex, and Hertfordshire, and Berkshire, in the same way 
as the influence of Liverpool was undoubtedly felt throughout the 
whole of Lancashire. But, as a rule, the counties voted for the 
maintenance of the Irish Church with the same tenacity as the 
boroughs voted against it. Out of one hundred and eighty-nine 
members returned for the shires of England and Wales, only fifty- 
five were supporters of Mr. Gladstone. It is a very common 
assertion of the Tory party that England on this occasion has been 
voted down by Scotland and Ireland. The assertion is untrue, as may 
be seen from the single fact that, taking the whole number of members 
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returned for England and Wales, two hundred and sixty-five are 
pledged to support disestablishment against two hundred and twenty- 
pine bound to oppose it. In other words, Mr. Gladstone has a ma- 
jority of thirty-six for England alone. For almost the first time 
in our political history, there has been a distinct conflict of opinion 
between the shires and the towns. The latter have pronounced 
for overthrowing the Irish Church by a majority of more than two to 
one. The former have declared their desire to uphold the Irish Church 
by a majority of about five to two. In the early days of the American 
Republic a Federal statesman predicted that there would be trouble 
in store for the commonwealth wherever parties were divided by 
a geographical line ; and we think that this conflict of opinion between 
counties and boroughs is an occurrence which may ultimately lead to 
complications of no unimportant kind. Between town and country 
there is seldom with us any very marked and decisive difference of 
opinion. Certain influences tell much more strongly with the former ; 
certain, again, with the latter; and, as a consequence of these con- 
ficting influences, opinions, as a rule, change more rapidly within the 
domain of cities. The counties represent the conservative, the 
boroughs the progressive forces, which exist within our social system. 
But it is not common for one set of forces to move in a contrary 
direction from the other. Yet, on the present occasion, this would 
seem to have been the case. While the tide of opinion in the boroughs 
set in favour of Liberalism, in the shires this same tide set in still more 
strongly for Conservatism. The Liberals gained a balance of thirty- 
three seats in the borough elections ; while they actually lost-a balance 
of thirteen seats in the county ones. Many causes may be alleged 


' which more or less explain this result. The clergy of the Established 


Church had taken up their parable against the course to which the 
Liberal party had pledged itself. It can hardly perhaps be said, that the 
bulk of the Anglican clergy were warmly enamoured of the Irish Church, 
or that they were blind to its many faults and shortcomings. But 
they believed, whether with or without reason, that the sudden blow 
levelled at the Establishment in Ireland was fraught with danger to 
the interests, if not to the existence, of their own Church; and, 
believing this, they obeyed the instinct of self-preservation, and 
rallied, as a body, to the defence of the principles of Church and State. 
Mr. Gladstone became in their eyes the incarnation of all the doctrines 
most hateful to the clerical mind ; and the vast social and religious 
influences of the Establishment were brought to bear upon the issue of 
the elections. The landed interest seconded the exertions of the 
clergy with unusual unanimity, and all the various agencies,—for which 
pressure would be a better generic term than coercion,—were set in 
action to support the conservative candidates. Yet it must be allowed 
that the joint influence of parsons and squires could not have carried 
the day if it had been confronted by any strong feeling in behalf of dis- 
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establishment on the part of the great mass of the county electors, Ag 
it turned out, this feeling did not exist. The question of endowment 
or disendowment was too distant a one to take much hold of the 
somewhat torpid agricultural intellect ; the scene of action was tog 
remote for any vivid conception to be formed of the evils to bg 
redressed, or the remedies by which it was proposed to redress them; 
and the natural bias of the tenant-farmer and small-householder class, 
which furnished the backbone of the county liberal interest, was up. 
favourable alike to Ireland and to Popery. Under these circumstances 
the county Conservatives were enthusiastic, the county Liberals werg 
lukewarm, and the result has been a signal tory triumph in the shires, 

This triumph was, indeed, so decisive, that though it failed to out- 
weigh the liberal successes in the boroughs, it saved the conservative 
cause. Instead of the defenders of the Establishment being subjected 
to a wholesale rout, as seemed probable on the first days of the elec- 
tion, they were enabled, through the vigorous stand made by the 
English counties, to retreat in good order. The fortunes of the 
electoral campaign were once more turned in favour of the Liberals 
by the reinforcements sent to their ranks by other portions of 
the United Kingdom. North of the Tweed the whole borough 
vote, without one solitary exception, was cast for the Liberals; 
and only eight county seats out of thirty-one were carried by the 
Conservatives. In fact, the Scotch liberal majority reached the 
extraordinary proportion of six to one. What makes this the more 
astonishing is, that the bitter Protestantism of the North might 
have been expected to produce something of the same kind of con- 
servative reaction as was witnessed in Lancashire. The event dis- 
pelled this expectation, on which the tory party had fondly counted. 
The superior intelligence and education of the lower classes of Scotch 
electors enabled them to detect the fallacy involved in the assumption 
that the disestablishment of the Irish Church was a concession to 
Catholicism ; while the traditional dislike of the nation to State 
Churches prepossessed the constituencies in favour of Mr. Gladstone's 
Irish policy ; and in addition to all this, the genera! bias in favour of 
Liberalism in Scotland was too strong to be affected by any local 
opposition to the current of public feeling. It is very frequently 
asserted that in England the agricultural classes will always follow 
the landed gentry to the polls, and will thus secure a victory to 
the conservative cause. The example of Scotland does not confirm 
this theory. In the Northern kingdom the land belongs to the 
gentry to a far greater extent than with us; the feudal feeling 
still attaches an mfluence to the Laird which the Squire has well- 
nigh completely lost; and the Scotch Lairds are, as a rule, staunch 
Conservatives. Yet, with all this, the Scotch tenants, being compa- 
ratively independent and educated, vote with a freedom that is un- 
known in England in opposition to the political views of their landlords. 
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In Ireland the liberal success was also remarkable, though by no 
means as brilliant as in Scotland :—twenty-eight as against thirteen, 
and thirty-eight as against twenty-six, being the numbers of seats in 
poroughs and counties gained respectively by Liberals and Conserva- 
tives. In Ireland the Tories fought hard; the Orange interest was 
worked with the utmost energy; and the Catholic priesthood, though 
favourable to the project of disestablishment, declined to identify 
their cause with that of the liberal party. Moreover, figures would 
seem to show that the new Reform Bill had produced less result in 
the sister kingdom than elsewhere. As at the previous election, 
3 very large proportion of the constituencies,—as many, in fact, as 
thirty counties out of thirty-four, and fourteen boroughs out of thirty- 
three,—were uncontested ; and though the electoral body in many of 
the small Irish boroughs seems to have been more than doubled, yet 
the net increment is still so small as to produce no material change 
in the character of these constituencies. In fact, Belfast and Dublin 
would appear to be the only Irish cities, the composition of whose 
electoral body has been seriously altered by the legislation of last year. 

The position then stands thus. In England, Ireland, and Scotland 
the liberal party carried the day. In England by a majority of 
thirty-six out of four hundred and ninety-four; in Ireland by 
a majority of twenty-seven out of one hundred and five; in Scot- 
land by a majority of forty-three out of fifty-nine. In consequence 
Mr. Gladstone’s policy has been endorsed by majorities in every sec- 
tion of the United Kingdom, amounting in the aggregate to one hun- 
dred and ten votes. if we throw in some four votes which, like Lord 
Elcho’s, are claimed by both parties. Seldom in the annals of our 
Parliamentary government has there been so decisive a victory; and 
Mr. Disraeli showed, not for the first time, how much his view of 
the political situation exceeds in clearness that of his followers, by 
resigning office without awaiting the verdict of the tribunal to which 
he had appealed. By so doing he probably consulted the interests 
of his party, but he also rendered an indubitable testimony to the 
fact that the battle of the Irish Church has been fought and lost. 

So the anticipation Which we expressed when writing on the electoral 
outlook in July last has been fulfilled, and Mr. Gladstone is now Prime | 
Minister of England, at the head of a majority such as few English 
Premiers have ever led. What will he do with it? is, of course, the 
question of the day. But to this inquiry it would be too early now 
to attempt an answer. In this review of the recent elections we 
have mainly been concerned with their immediate aspect, and may 
seem to have ignored, or at any rate to have under-estimated, the 
symptoms of future change which may be detected in the fortunes 
of the poll. It is clear already that the checks on which so. much 
reliance was placed have proved ineffective to modify the democratic 
character of our recent reform. The most tangible result of the 
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extension of the suffrage has been to increase the power of num. 
bers, though to what extent that increase has gone is as yet a matter 
of uncertainty. The minority vote has proved as unsatisfactory 
as its opponents foresaw that it would be. It has secured Mp, 
Walters’s seat for Berkshire, but beyond this achievement it has 
done nothing to satisfy its advocates. In the City of London, 
in Birmingham, and in Glasgow it has served to inaugurate g 
system of ticket-voting, which, though familiar enough to Ameri. 
cans, is a novelty in England, and not altogether a welcome novelty, 
As a weapon of party strategy, the minority-vote has failed to re. 
commend itself to either Liberals or Tories; and before another 
election takes place, it will doubtless be replaced by the good old 
English plan of letting elections, like other political questions, be 
decided by a simple majority of votes. Whatever else may be the 
character of the new Parliament it is certain to be less favourable to 
‘‘doctrinaire” views than its predecessor,—and that is saying a 
good deal. Indeed, in the eighth Parliament of her Majesty’s reign 
men of original thought would seem to be conspicuous by their 
absence. 

Our leap in the dark, therefore, has, at first sight, left us very 
much where we stood before ; and to a very considerable extent, a3 
we have endeavoured to explain, this impression is a correct one. Yet, 
though the actual upshot of the elections has not been either what 
was feared or what was hoped, we have obviously entered on a new 
political era. Our members of Parliament may be the selfsame 
legislators we are accustomed to, or if not the same their twin 
brothers ; they may talk the same old talk and share the same old 
prejudices. And yet they hold their votes upon a new tenure ; they 
represent a new constituency. They have now to consider the 
views, feelings, interests, prejudices of masses of men with whom 
they can never come into close personal contact, of whom they know 
and can know little or nothing. And the knowledge that their seats 
depend ultimately upon those unknown constituents must infallibly 
affect their policy, whether for evil or for good. These remarks 
apply, of course, to the representatives of the great constituencies, 
and especially of great boroughs. But it is impossible not to per- 
ceive that the days of small constituencies are numbered, and that 
henceforth we must approximate, whether rapidly or slowly, to 
electoral districts. We have accepted numerical majorities as the 
basis of our electoral system, and having accepted it we shall be 
compelled to carry out the principle to its logical results. Our 
leap may have been a small one, but for us, there are henceforth 
“‘ Vestigia nulla retrorsum.” 
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Ir was 2 dull evening in November. A drizzling mist had been 
falling al! day about the old farm. Harry Heywood and his two 
sisters sat in the house-place, expecting a visit from their uncle, 
Cornelius Heywood. ‘This uncle lived alone, occupying the first floor 
above a chemist’s shop in the town, and had just enough of money 
over to buy books that nobody seemed ever to have heard of but 
himself; for he was a student in all those regions of speculation in 
which anything to be called knowledge is impossible. 

«What a dreary night!” said Kate. ‘“ I wish uncle would come 
and tell us a story.” 

“A cheerful wish,” said Harry. ‘Uncle Cornie is a lively com- 
panion,—isn’t he ? He can’t even blunder through a Joe Miller with- 
out tacking a moral to it, and then trying to persuade you that the 
joke of it depends on the moral.” 

“ Here he comes!” said Kate, as three distinct blows with the knob 
of his walking-stick announced the arrival of Uncle Cornelius. She 
ran to the door to open it. 

The air had been very still all day, but as he entered he seemed 
to have brought the wind with him, for the first moan of it pressed 
against rather than shook the casement of the low-ceiled room. 

Uncle Cornelius was very tall, and very thin, and very pale, witk 
large gray eyes that looked greatly larger because he wore spectacles 
of the most delicate hair-steel, with the largest pcbble-eyes that ever 
were seen. He gave them a kindly greeting, but too much in earnest 
even in shaking hands to smile over it. He sat down in the arm- 
chair by the chimney corner. 

I have been particular in my description of him, in order that my 
reader may give due weight to his words. Iam such a believer in 
words, that I believe everything depends on who says them. Uncle 
Cornelius Heywood’s story told word for word by Uncle Timothy 
Warren, would not have been the same story at all. Not one of the 
listeners would have believed a syllable of it from the lips of round- 
bodied, red-faced, small-eyed, little Uncle Tim; whereas from Unele 
Cornie,—disbelieve one of his stories if you could! 

One word more concerning him. His interest in everything con- 
jectured or believed relative to the awful borderland of this world and 
the next, was only equalled by his disgust at the vulgar, unimaginative 
forms which curiosity about such subjects has assumed in the present 
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day. With a yearning after the unseen like that of a child for the 
lifting of the curtain of a theatre, he declared that, rather than accepi 
such a spirit-world as the would-be seers of the nineteenth century 
thought or pretended to reveal,—the prophets of a pauperized, work. 
house immortality, invented by a poverty-stricken soul, and a sense go 
greedy that it would gorge on carrion,—he would rejoice to believe 
that a man had just as much of a soul as the cabbage of Inmblichus, 
namely, an acrial double of his body. 

“T’m so glad you're come, uncle!” said Kate. ‘ Why wouldn't 
you come to dinner? We have been so gloomy!” 

‘“‘ Well, Katey, you know I don't admire eating. I never could 
bear to seo a cow tearing up the grass with her long tongue.” As he 
spoke he looked very much like a cow. He had a way of opening 
his jaws while he kept his lips closely pressed together, that made 
his cheeks fall in, and his face look awfully long and dismal. “I 
consider eating,” he went on, “ such an animal exercise that it ought 
always to be performed in private. You never saw me dine, Kate.” 

‘Never, uncle; but I have seen you drink ;—nothing but water, I 
must confess.” 

“Yes, that is another affair. According to one eye-witness, that 
is no more than the disembodied can do. I must confess, however, 
that, although well attested, the story is to me scarcely credible. 
Fancy a glass of Bavarian beer lifted ‘nto the air without a visible 
hand, turned upside down, and set empty on the table !—and no splash 
on the floor or anywhere else!” 

A solitary gleam of humour shone through the great eyes of the 
spectacles as he spoke. 

‘* Oh, uncle! how can you believe such nonsense!” said Janet. 

“‘I did not say I believed it,—did I? But why not? The story 
has at least a touch of imagination in it.”’ 

‘‘ That is a strange reason for believing a thing, uncle,” said Harry. 

‘You might have a worse, Harry. I grant it is not sufficient; 
but it is better than that commonplace aspect which is the ground of 
most faith. I believe I did say that the story puzzled me.” 

‘¢ But how can you give it any quarter at all, uncle?” 

“‘It does me no harm. There it is,—between the boards of an 
old German book. There let it remain.” 

‘* Well, you will never persuade me to believe such things,” said 
Janet. 

** Wait till I ask you, Janet,” returned her uncle, gravely. “I 
have not the slightest desire to convince you. How did we get into 
this unprofitable current of talk? We will change it at once. How 
are consols, Harry ?”’ 

‘Oh, uncle!” said Kate, “‘ we were longing for a story, and just 
as I thought you were coming to one, off you go to consols!” 

‘I thought a ghost story at least was coming,” said Janct. 
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«You did your best to stop it, Janet,” said Harry. 

Janet began an angry retort, but Cornelius interrupted her. ‘ You 
never heard me tell a ghost story, Janet.” 

“ You have just told one about a drinking ghost, uncle,” said Janet, 
—in such a tone that Cornelius replied : 

“ Well, take that for your story, and let us talk of something else.” 

Janet apparently saw that she had been rude, and said as sweetly 
as she might,—‘* Ah! but you didn’t make that one, uncle. You got 
it out of a German book.” 

“Make it!—Make a ghost story!” repeated Cornelius. ‘ No; 
that I never did.” 

“ Such things are not to be trifled with, are they ?” said Janet. 

“T at least have no inclination to trifle with them.” 

« But, really and truly, uncle,” persisted Janet, ‘‘ you don’t believe 
in such things ?” 

“ Why should I either believe or disbelieve in them? They are 
not essential to salvation, I presume.” 

“You must do the one or the other, I suppose.” 

“I beg your pardon. You suppose wrong. It would take twice 
the proof I have ever had to make me believe in them; and exactly 
your prejudice, and allow me to say ignorance, to make me disbelieve 
inthem. Neither is within my reach. I postpone judgment. But 
you, young people, of course, are wiser, and know all about the 
question.” 

“Oh, uncle! I'm so sorry!” said Kate. ‘Iam sure I did not mean 
to vex you.” 

“Not at all, not at all, my dear.—It wasn’t you.” 

“Do you know,” Kate went on, anxious to prevent anything un- 
pleasant, for there was something very black perched on Janet's fore- 
head,—‘‘ I have taken to reading about that kind of thing.” 

“T beg you will give it up at once. You will bewilder your brains 
till you are ready to believe anything, if only it be absurd enough. 
Nay, you may come to find the element of vulgarity essential to belief. 
I should be sorry to the heart to believe concerning a horse or 
dog what they tell you now-a-days about Shakspeare and Burns. 
What have you been reading, my girl?” 

“Don't be alarmed, uncle. Only some Highland legends, which 
are too absurd either for my belief or your theories.” 

“TI don’t know that, Kate.” 

“ Why, what could you do with such shapeless creatures as haunt 
their fords and pools for instance? They are as featureless as the 
faces of the mountains.” 

‘“‘ And so much the more terrible.” 

‘‘ But that does not make it easier to believe in them,” said Harry. 

“T only said,” returned his uncle, “ that their shapelessness adds 
to their horror.” 
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‘* But you allowed,—almost, at least, uncle,” said Kate, ‘ that you 
could find a place in your theories even for those shapeless creatures,” 

Cornelius sat silent for a moment; then, having first doubled the 
length of his face, and restored it to its natural condition, said 
thoughtfully,— I suspect, Katey, if you were to come upon an 
ichthyosaurus or a pterodactyl asleep in the shrubbery, you would 
hardly expect your report of it to be believed all at once either by 
Harry or Janet.” 

“<I suppose not, uncle. But I can’t see what 

“‘ Of course such a thing could not happen here and now. But there 
was a time when and a place where such a thing may have happened. 
Indeed, in my time, a traveller or two have got pretty soundly dis. 
believed for reporting what they saw,—the last of an expiring race, 
which had strayed over the natural verge of its history, coming to life 
in some neglected swamp, itself a remnant of the slime of Chaos.” 

‘I never heard you talk like that before, uncle,” said Harry. “If 
you go on like that, you'll land me in a swamp, I’m afraid.” 

“T wasn’t talking to you at all, Harry. Kate challenged me to find 
a place for kelpies, and such like, in the theories she does me the 
honour of supposing I cultivate.” 

‘‘Then you think, uncle, that all these stories are only legends 
which, if you could follow them up, would lead you back to some one 
of the awful monsters that have since quite disappeared from the 
earth.” 

“Tt is possible those stories may be such legends; but that was 
not what I intended to lead you to. I gave you that only as some- 
thing like what I am going to say now. What if,—mind, I only 
suggest it,—what if the direful creatures, whose report lingers in these 
tales, should have an origin far older still? What if they were the 
remnants of a vanishing period of the earth's history long antecedent 
to the birth of mastodon and iguanodon; a stage, namely, when the 
world, as we call it, had not yet become quite visible, was not yet so 
far finished as to part from the invisible world that was its mother, 
and which, on its part, had not then become quite invisible,—was 
only almost such; and when, as a credible consequence, strange 
shapes of those now invisible regions, Gorgons and Chimeras dire, 
might be expected to gloom out occasionally from the awful Fauna of 
an ever-generating world upon that one which was being born of it. 
Hence, the life-periods of a world being long and slow, some of these 
huge, unformed bulks of half-created matter might, somehow, like 
the megatherium of later times,—a baby creation to them,—roll at 
age-long intervals, clothed in a mighty terror of shapelessness, into 
the half-recognition of human beings, whose consternation at the 
uncertain vision were barrier enough to prevent all further knowledge 
of its substance.” 

**T begin to have some notion of your meaning, uncle,” said Kate. 
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«But then,” said Janet, “all that must be over by this time. 
That world has been invisible now for many years.” 

«Ever since you were born, I suppose, Janet. The changes of a 
world are not to be measured by the changes of its generations.” 

“Oh, but, uncle, there can’t be any such things. You know that 
as well as I do.” 

“Yes, just as well, and no better.” 

“There can’t be any ghosts now. Nobody believes such things.” 

“Oh, as to ghosts, that is quite another thing. I did not know 
vou were talking with reference to them. It is no wonder if one can 
get nothing sensible out of you, Janet, when your discrimination is no 
greater than to lump everything marvellous, kelpies, ghosts, vampires, 
doubles, witches, fairies, nightmares, and I don’t know what all, 
under the one head of ghosts; and we hadn’t been saying a word 
about them. If one were to disprove to you the existence of the 
afreets of Eastern tales, you would consider the whole argument con- 
cerning the reappearance of the departed upset. I congratulate you 
on your powers of analysis and induction, Miss Janet. But it matters 
very little whether we believe in ghosts, as you say, or not, provided 
we believe that we are ghosts,—that within this body, which so 
many people are ready to consider their own very selves, there lies 
a ghostly embryo, at least, which has an inner side to it God only 
can see, which says I concerning itself, and which will soon have to 
know whether or not it can appear to those whom it has left behind, 
and thus solve the question of ghosts for itself, at least.” 

“Then you do believe in ghosts, uncle ?” said Janet, in a tone 
that certainly was rot respectful. 

“Surely I said nothing of the sort, Janet. The man most con- 
vinced that he had himself had such an interview as you hint at, 
would find,—ought to find it impossible to convince any one else 
of it.” 

“You are quite out of my depth, uncle,” said Harry. “Surely 
any honest man ought to be believed ?” 

‘“‘Honesty is not all, by any means, that is necessary to being 
believed. It is impossible to convey a conviction of anything. All 
you can do is to convey a conviction that you are convinced. Of 
course, what satisfied you might satisfy another; but, till you can 
present him with the sources of your conviction, you cannot present 
him with the conviction,—and perhaps not even then.” 

“You can tell him all about it, can’t you?” 

‘Ts telling a man about a ghost, affording him the source of your 
conviction? Is it the same as a ghost appearing to him? Really, 
Harry !—You cannot even convey the impression a dream has made 
upon you.” 

“ But isn’t that just because it is only a dream ?” 

“Not at all. The impression may be deeper and clearer on your 
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mind than any fact of the next morning will make. You will forget 
the next day altogether, but the impression of the dream will remain 
through all the following whirl and storm of what you call facts, 
Now a conviction may be likened to a deep impression on the judg. 
ment or the reason, or both. No one can feel it but the person who 
is convinced. It cannot be conveyed.” 

*‘T fancy that is just what those who believe in spirit-rapping 
would say.” 

‘‘ There are the true and false of convictions, as of everything else, 
I mean thata man may take that for a conviction in his own mind 
which is not a conviction, but only resembles one. But those to whom 
you refer profess to appeal to facts. It is on the ground of those 
facts, and with the more earnestness the more reason they can give 
for receiving them as facts, that I refuse all their deductions with 
abhorrence. I mean that, if what they say is true, the thinker 
must reject with contempt the claim to anything like revelation 
therein.” 

‘Then you do not belicve in ghosts, after all?” said Kate, in a 
tone of surprise. 

‘“‘T did not s2y so, my dear. Will you be reasonable, or will you 
not?” 

‘* Dear uncle, do tell us what you really think.” 

‘*T have been telling you what I think ever since I came, Katey; 
and you won’t take in a word I say.” 

‘‘T have been taking in every word, uncle, and trying hard to 
understand it as well.—Did you ever see a ghost, uncle ?”’ 

Cornelius Heywood was silent. He shut his lips and opened his 
jaws till his cheeks almost met in the vacuum. A strange expression 
crossed the strange countenance, and the great eyes of his spectacles 
looked as if, at the very moment, they were seeing something no 
other spectacles could see. Then his jaws closed with a snap, his 
countenance brightened, a flash of humour came through the goggle 
eyes of pebble, and, at length, he actually smiled as he said— 
‘“‘ Really, Katey, you must take me for a simpjeton '* 

** How, uncle?” 

‘‘To think, if I had ever seen a ghost, I would confess the fact 
before a set of creatures like you,—all spinning your webs like so 
many spiders to catch and devour old Daddy Longlegs.” 

By this time Harry had grown quite grave. ‘Indeed, I am very 
sorry, uncle,” he said, ‘‘if I have deserved such a rebuke.” 

‘No, no, my boy,” said Cornelius; “I did not mean it more than 
half. IfI had meant it, I would not have said it. If you really 
would like——” Here he paused. 

‘‘ Indeed we should, uncle,” said Kate, earnestly. ‘You should 
have heard what we were saying just before you came in.” 

«« All you were saying, Katey ?” 
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“Yes,” answered Kate, thoughtfully. ‘The worst we said was 
that you could not tell a story without——well, we did say tacking 
a moral to it.” 

“Well, well! I mustn’t push it. A man has no right to know 
what people say about him. It unfits him for occupying his real 
position amongst them. He, least of all, has anything to do with it. 
If his friends won't defend him, he can’t defend himself. Besides, what 
people say is so often untrue !—I don’t mean to others, but to them- 
selves. Their hearts are more honest than their mouths. But Janet 
doesn’t want a strange story, I am sure.” 

Janet certainly was not one to have chosen for a listener to such a 
tale. Her eyes were so small that no satisfaction could possibly come 
of it. ‘Oh! I don’t mind, uncle,” she said, with half-affected indif- 
ference, as she searched in her box for silk to mend her gloves. 

“You are not very encouraging, I must say,” returned her uncle, 
making another cow-face. 

“T will go away, if you like,” said Janet, pretending to rise. 

“‘No, never mind,” said her uncle hastily. ‘If you don’t want 
me to tell it, I want you to hear it; and, before I have done, that 
may have come to the same thing perhaps.” 

“Then you really are going to tell us a ghost-story!” said Kate, 
drawing her chair nearer to her uncle’s; and then, finding this did 
not satisfy her sense of propinquity to the source of the expected 
pleasure, drawing a stool from the corner, and seating herself almost 
on the hearth-rug at his knee. 

“JT did not say so,” returned Cornelius, once more. ‘I said I 
would tell you a strange story. You may call it a ghost-story if you 
like ; I do not pretend to determine what it is. I confess it will look 
like one though.” 

After so many delays, Uncle Cornelius now plunged almost hur- 
riedly into his narration. 

“Inthe year 1820,” he said, ‘in the month of August, I fell in 
love.” Here the girls glanced at each other. The idea of Uncle Cornie 
in love, and in the very same century in which they were now listening 
to the confession, was too astonishing to pass without ocular remark ; 
but, if he observed it, he took no notice of it; he did not even pause. 
“In the month of September, I was refused. Consequently, in 
the month of October, I was ready to fall in love again. Take par- 
ticular care of yourself, Harry, for a whole month, at least, after your 
first disappointment ; for you will never be more likely to do a foolish 
thing. Please yourself after the second. If you are silly then, you 
may take what you get, for you will deserve it,—except it be good 
fortune.” 

“Did you do a foolish thing then, uncle?” asked Harry, de- 
murely. 

“T did, as you will sce; for I fell in love again.” 
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‘TI don’t see anything so very foolish in that.” 

“‘T have repented it since, though. Don’t interrupt me again, 
please. In the middle of October, then, in the year 1820, in tho 
evening, I was walking across Russell Square, on my way home from 
the British Museum, where I had been reading all day. You sce | 
have a full intention of being precise, Janet.” 

“I’m sure I don’t know why you make the remark to me, uncle,” 
said Janet, with an involuntary toss of her head. Her uncle only 
went on with his narrative. ; 

“*T begin at the very beginning of my story,” he said; ‘for I want 
to be particular as to everything that can appear to have had anything 
to do with what came afterwards. I had been reading, I say, all the 
morning in the British Museum; and, as I walked, I took off my 
spectacles to ease my eyes. I need not tell you that I am short. 
sighted now, for that you know well enough. But I must tell you 
that I was short-sighted then, and helpless enough without my 
spectacles, although I was not quite so much so as I am now ;—for 
I find it all nonsense about short-sighted eyes improving with age. 
Well, I was walking elong the south side of Russell Square, with my 
spectacles in my hand, and feeling a little bewildered in consequence, 
—for it was quite the dusk of the evening, and short-sighted people 
require more light than others. I was feeling, in fact, almost blind. 
IT had got more than half-way to the other side, when, from the 
crossing that euts off the corner in the direction of Montagu Place 
just as I was about to turn towards it, an old lady stepped upon the 
kerbstone of the pavement, looked at me for a moment, and passed, 
—an occurrence not very remarkable, certainly. But the lady was 
remarkable, and so was her dress. Iam not good at observing, and 
I am still worse at describing dress, therefore, I can only say that 
hers reminded me of an old picture,—that is, I had never seen any- 
thing like it, except in old pictures. She had no bonnet, and looked 
as if she had walked straight out of an ancient drawing-room in her 
evening attire. Of her face I shall say nothing now. The next 
instant I met a man on the crossing, who stopped and addressed me. 
So short-sighted was I that, although I recognised his voice as one I 
ought to know, I could not identify him until I had put on my spec- 
tacles, which I did instinctively in the act of returning his grecting. 
At the same moment I glanced over my shoulder after the old lady. 
She was nowhere to be seen. 

««¢ What are you looking at?’ asked James Hetheridge. 

“<T was looking after that old lady,’ I answered, ‘ but I can’t 
see her.’ 

‘« ¢ What old lady ?’ said Hetheridge, with just a touch of impatience. 

«*¢ You must have seen her,’ I returned. ‘ You were not more than 
three yards behind her.’ 

*** Where is she then ?’ 
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«“¢She must have gone down one of the areas, I think. But she 
looked a lady, though an old-fashioned one.’ 

«“*Have you been dining?’ asked James in a tone of doubtful 
inquiry. 

«“*No,’ I replied, not suspecting the insinuation ; ‘I have only 
just come from the Museum.’ 

«“¢Then I advise you to call on your medical man before you go 
home.’ 

“‘ ¢ Medical man!’ I returned ; ‘I have no medical man. What do 
you mean? I never was better in my life.’ 

«‘¢T mean that there was no old lady. It was an illusion, and that 
indicates something wrong. Besides, you did not know me when I 
spoke to you.’ 

“¢That is nothing,’ I returned. ‘I had just taken off my spec- 
tacles, and without them I shouldn’t know my own father.’ 

««¢ How was it you saw the old lady, then ?’ 

“The affair was growing serious under my friend’s cross-ques- 
tioning. I did not at all like the idea of his supposing me subject to 
hallucinations. So I answered, with a laugh, ‘ Ah! to be sure, that 
explains it. I am so blind without my spectacles, that I shouldn't 
know an old lady from a big dog.’ 

«©¢ There was no big dog,’ said Hetheridge, shaking his head, as 
the fact for the first time dawned upon me that, although I had seen 
the old lady clearly enough to make a sketch of her, even to the 
features of her careworn, eager old face, I had not been able to 
recognise the well-known countenance of James Hetheridge. 

“«¢ That’s what comes of reading till the optic nerve is weakened,’ 
he went on. ‘ You will cause yourself serious injury if you do not 
pull up in time. I'll tell you what; I’m going home next week,— 
will you go with me ?’ 

““¢ You are very kind,’ I answered, not altogether rejecting the 
proposal, for I felt that a little change to the country would be 
pleasant, and I was quite my own master. For I had unfortunately 
means equal to my wants, and had no occasion to follow any pro- 
fession,—not a very desirable thing for a young man, I can tell you, 
Master Harry. I need not keep you over the commonplaces of 
pressing and yielding. It is enough to say that he pressed and that 
I yielded. The day was fixed for our departure together ; but some- 
thing or other, I forget what, occurred, to make him advance the 
date, and it was resolved that I should follow later in the month. 

“Tt was a drizzly afternoon in the beginning of the last week of 
October when I left the town of Bradford in a postchaise to drive to 
Lewton Grange, the property of my friend’s father. I had hardly 
left the town, and the twilight had only begun to deepen, when, 
glancing from one of the windows of the chaise, I fancied I saw, 
between me and the hedge, the dim figure of a horse keeping pace 
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with us. I thought, in the first interval of unreason, that it wag q 
shadow from my own horse, but reminded myself the next moment 
that there could be no shadow where there was no light. When J 
looked again, I was at the first glance convinced that my eyes had 
deceived me. At the second, I believed once more that a shadowy 
something, with the movements of a horse in harness, was keeping 
pace with us. I turned away again with some discomfort, and not 
till we had reached an open moorland road, whence a little watery 
light was visible on the horizon, could I summon up courage enough to 
look out once more. Certainly then there was nothing to be seen, and 
I persuaded myself that it had been all a faney, and lighted a cigar. 
With my feet on the cushions before me, I had soon lifted myself on 
the clouds of tobacco far above all the terrors of the night, and 
believed them banished for ever. But, my cigar coming to an end 
just as we turned into the avenue that led up to the Grange, I found 
myself once more glancing nervously out of the window. The moment 
the trees were about me, there was, if not a shadowy horse out there 
by the side of the chaise, yet certainly more than half that conviction 
in here in my consciousness. When I saw my friend, however, 
standing on the doorstep, dark against the glow of the hall-fire, I 
forgot all about it; and I need not add that I did not make it a 
subject of conversation when I entered, for I was well aware that it 
was essential toa man’s reputation that his senses should be accurate, 
though his heart might without prejudice swarm with shadows, and 
his judgment be a very stable of hobbies. 

‘“‘T was kindly received. Mrs. Hetheridge had been dead for some 
years, and Letitia, the eldest of the family, was at the head of the 
household. She had two sisters, little more than girls. The father 
was a burly, yet gentlemanlike Yorkshire squire, who ate well, drank 
well, looked radiant, and hunted twice a week. In this pastime his 
son joined him when in the humour, which happened scarcely so 
often. I, who had never crossed a horse in my life, took his apology 
for not being able to mount me very coolly, assuring him that I would 
rather loiter about with a book than be in at the death of the best- 
hunted fox in Yorkshire. 

‘I very soon found myself at home with the Hetheridges ; and very 
soon again I began to find myself not so much at home; for Miss 
Hetheridge,—Leatitia as I soon ventured to call her,—was fascinating. 
I have told you, Katey, that there was an empty place in my heart. 
Look to the door then, Katey. That was what made me so ready to fall 
in love with Letitia. Her figure was graceful, and I think, even now, 
her face would have been beautiful but for a certain contraction of 
the skin over the nostrils, suggesting an invisible thumb and fore- 
finger pinching them, which repelled me, although I did not then know 
what it indicated. I had not been with her one evening before the im- 
pression it made on me hed vanished, and that so entirely that I could 
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hardly recall the perception of the peculiarity which had occasioned it. 
«Her observation was remarkably keen, and her judgment generally 
correct. She had great confidence in it herself; nor was she devoid 
of sympathy with some of the forms of human imagination, only they 
never seemed to possess for her any relation to practical life. That 
was to be ordered by the judgment alone. I do not mean she ever 
said so. I am only giving the conclusions I came to after- 
wards. It is not necessary that you should have any more thorough 
acquaintance with her mental character. One point in her moral 
nature, of especial consequence to my narrative, will show itself by 
and by. 

“J did all I could to make myself agreeable to her, and the more I 
succeeded the more delightful she became in my eyes. We walked 
in the garden and grounds together; we read, or rather I read and 
she listened ;—read poetry, Katey—sometimes till we could not 
read any more for certain hazinesses and huskinesses which look now, 
I am afraid, considerably more absurd than they really were, or even 
ought to look. In short, I considered myself thoroughly in love with 
her.” 

« And wasn’t she in love with you, uncle ?” 

“Don’t interrupt me, child. I don’t know. Honestly, I don’t 
know. I hoped so then. I hope the contrary now. She liked me I 
am sure. That is not much to say. Liking is very pleasant and 
very cheap. Love is as rare as a star.” 

“TI thought the stars were anything but rare, uncle.” 

“That's because you never went out to find one for yourself, 
Katey. They would prove a few miles apart then.” 

‘‘ But it would be big enough when I did find it.” 

“Right, my dear. That is the way with the love.—Letitia was a 
good housekeeper. Everything was punctual as clockwork. I use 
the word advisedly. If her father, who was punctual to one date,— 
the dinner-hour,—made any remark to the contrary as he took up the 
carving-knife, Letitia would instantly send one of her sisters to ques- 
tion the old clock in the hall, and report the time to half a minute. It 
was sure to be found that, if there was a mistake, the mistake was in 
the clock. But although it was certainly a virtue to have her house- 
hold in such perfect order, it was not a virtue to be impatient with 
every infringement of its rules on the part of others. She was very 
severe, for instance, upon her two younger sisters if, the moment after 
the second bell had rung, they were not seated at the dinner-table, 
washed and aproned. Order was a very idol with her. Hence 
the house was too tidy for any sense of comfort. If you left an 
open book on the table, you would, on returning to the room a 
moment after, find it put aside. What the furniture of the drawing- 
room was like, I never saw; for not even on Christmas-Day, which 
was the last day I spent there, was it uncovered. Everything ix 
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it was kept in bibs and pinafores. Even the carpet was covered 
with a cold and slippery sheet of brown holland. Mr. Hetheridge 
never entered that room, and therein was wise. James remonstrated 
onee. She answered him quite kindly, even playfully, but no change 
followed. What was worse, she made very wretched tea. Her 
father never took tea; neither did James. I was rather fond of 
it, but I soon gave it up. Everything her father partook of was 
first-rate. Everything else was somewhat poverty-stricken. My 
pleasure in Letitia’s society prevented me from making practical 
deductions from such trifles.”’ 

“‘T shouldn’t have thought you knew anything about eating, uncle,” 
said Janet. 

‘‘The less a man eats, the more he likes to have it good, Janet. 
In short,—there can be no harm in saying it now,—Letitia was so far 
from being like the name of her baptism,—and most names are 
so good that they are worth thinking about; no children are named 
after bad ideas,—Letitia was so far unlike hers as to be stingy,— 
an abominable fault. But, I repeat, the notion of such a fact was 
far from me then. And now for my story. 

*“*The first of November was a very lovely day, quite one of the 
‘halcyon days’ of ‘St. Martin’s summer.’ I was sitting in a litile 
arbour I had just discovered, with a book in my hand,—not reading, 
however, but day-dreaming,—when, lifting my eyes from the ground, 
I was startled to see, through a thin shrub in front of the arbour, 
what seemed the form of an old lady seated, apparently reading from 
a book on her knee. The sight instantly recalled the old lady of 
Russell Square. I started to my feet, and then, clear of the inter- 
vening bush, saw only a great stone such as abounded on the moors 
in the neighbourhood, with a lump of quartz set on the top of it. 
Some childish taste had put it there for an ornament. Smiling at 
my own folly, I sat down again, and reopened my book. After 
reading for a while, I glanced up again, and once more started to my 
feet, overcome by the fancy that there verily sat the old lady reading. 
You will say it indicated an excited condition of the brain. Possibly; 
but I was, as far as I can recall, quite collected and reasonable. I 
was almost vexed this second time, and sat down once more to my 
book. Still, every time I looked up, I was startled afresh. I doubt, 
however, if the trifle is worth mentioning, or has any significance 
even in relation to what followed. 

‘‘ After dinner I strolled out by myself, leaving father and son over 
their claret. I did not drink wine ; and from the lawn I could seo the 
windows of the library, whither Letitia commonly retired from the 
dinner-table. It was a very lovely soft night. There was no moon, 
but the stars looked wider awake than usual. Dew was falling, but 
the grass was not yet wet, and I wandered about on it for half an 
hour. The stillness was somehow strange. It had a wonderful fecling 
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in it as if something were expected,—es if the quietness were the 
mould in which some event or other was about to be cast. 

«‘ Even then I was a reader of certain sorts of recondite lore. Sud- 
denly I remembered that this was the eve of All Souls. This was 
the night on which the dead came out of their graves to visit their 
old homes. ‘Poor dead!’ I thought with myself; ‘have you any 
place to call 2 home now ? If you have, surely you will not wander 
back here, where all that you called home has either vanished or given 
itself to others, to be their home now and yours no more! What an 
awful doom the old fancy has allotted you! To dwell in your graves 
all the year, and creep out, this one night, to enter at the midnight 
door, left open for weleome! A poor welcome truly !—just an open 
door, a clean-swept floor, and a fire to warm your rain-sodden limbs ! 
The household asleep, and the house-place swarming with the ghosts 
of ancient times,—the miser, the spendthrift, the profiigate, the 
coquette,—for the good ghosts sleep, and are troubled with no waking 
like yours! Not one man, sleepless like yourselves, to question you, 
and be answered after the fashion of the old nursery rhyme ;— 


“¢ What makes your eyes so holed ?’ 
*T’ve lain so long among the mould.’ 
‘ What makes your feet so broad ?’ 
‘I’ve walked more than ever I rode!’ 


«© ¢Yet who can tell?’ I went on to myself. ‘It may be your hell 
to return thus. It may be that only on this one night of ail the year 
you can show yourselves to him who can sce you, but that the place 
where you were wicked is the Hades to which you are doomed for 
ages.” I thought and thoughi till I began to feel the air alive about 
me, and was enveloped in the vapours thet dim the eyes of those who 
strain them for one peep through the dull mica windows that will not 
open on the world of ghosts. At length I cast my fancies away, and 
fled from them to the library, whero the bodily presence of Letitia 
made the world of ghosts appear shadowy indeed. 

««¢ What a reality there is about a bodily presence!’ I said to myself, 
as I took my chamber-candle in my hand. ‘ But what is there more 
real in a body?’ I said again, as I crossed the hall. ‘Surely 
nothing,’ I went on, as I ascended the broad staircase to my room. 
‘The body must vanish. If there be aspirit, that will remain. A body 
ean but vanish. A ghost can appear.’ 

“‘T woke in the morning with a scnse of such discomfort as made me 
spring out of bed at once. My foot lighted upon my spectacles. How 
they came to be on the floor I could not tell, for I never took them 
off when I went to bed. When I lifted them I found they were in 
two pieces; tho bridge was broken. This was awkward. I was so 
utterly helpless without them! Indeed, before I could lay my hand 
cn my hair-brush I had to peer through ono 7" of the parted pair. 
When I looked at my watch after I was dressed, I found I had risen 
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an hour earlier than usual. I groped my way down stairs to spend 
the hour before breakfast in the library. 

‘‘No sooner was I seated with a book than I heard the voice of 
Letitia scolding the butler, in no very gentle tones, for leaving the 
garden-door open all night. The moment I heard this, the strange 
occurrences J. am about to relate began to dawn upon my memory, 
The door had been open the night long between All Saints and All 
Souls. In the middle of that night I awoke suddenly. I knew it 
was not the morning by the sensations I had, for the night feels alto- 
gether different from the morning. It was quite dark. My heart 
was beating violently, and I either hardly could or hardly dared 
breathe. A nameless terror was upon me, and my sense of hearing 
was, apparently by the force of its expectation, unnaturally roused 
and keen. There it was,—a slight noise in the room !—-slight, but 
clear, and with an unknown significance about it! It was awful to 
think it would come again. I do believe it was only one of those 
ereaks in the timbers which announce the torpid, age-long, sinking flow 
of every house back to the dust,—a motion to which the flow of the 
glacier is as a torrent, but which is no less inevitable and sure. Day 
and night it ceases not; but only in the night, when house and heart 
are still, do we hear it. No wonder it should sound fearful! for are 
we not the immortal dwellers in ever-crumbling clay? The clay is 
so near us, and yet not of us, that its every movement starts a fresh 
dismay. For what will its final ruin disclose? When it falls from 
about us, where shall we find that we have existed all the time ? 

‘* My skin tingled with the bursting of the moisture from its pores. 
Something was in the room beside me. A confused, indescribable 
sense of utter loneliness, and yet awful presence, was upon me, 
mingled with a dreary, hopeless desolation, as of burnt-out love and 
aimless life. All at once I found myself sitting up. The terror that 
a cold hand might be laid upon me, or a cold breath blow on me, or 
acorpse-like face bend down through the darkness over me, had 
broken my bonds!—I would mect half way whatever might be 
approaching. The moment that my will burst into action the terror 
began to ebb. 

‘‘The room in which I slept was a large one, perfectly dreary with 
tidiness. I did not know till afterwards that it was Letitia’s room, 
which she had given up to me rather than prepare another. The 
furniture, all but one article, was modern and commonplace. I could 
not help remarking to myself afterwards how utterly void the room 
was of the nameless charm of feminine occupancy. I had seen no- 
thing to wake a suspicion of its being a lady’s room. The article I 
have cxcepted was an ancient bureau, elaborate and ornate, which 
stood on one side of the large bow window. The very morning 
before, I had seen a bunch of keys hanging from the upper part 
of it, and had peeped in. Finding, however, that tho pigeon-holes 
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were full of papers, I closed it at once. I should have been 
glad to use it, but clearly it was not for me. At that bureau the 
figure of a woman was now seated in the posture of one writing. A 
strange dim light was around her, but whence it proceeded I never 
thought of inquiring. As if I, too, had stepped over the bourne, 
and was a ghost myself, all fear was now gone. I got out of bed, 
and softly crossed the room to where she was seated. ‘If she 
should be beautiful!’ I thought,—for I had often dreamed of a 
peautiful ghost that made love to me. The figure did not move. She 
was looking at a faded brown paper. ‘Some old love-letter,’ I 
thought, and stepped nearer. So cool was I now, that I actually 
peeped over her shoulder. With mingled surprise and dismay I found 
that the dim page over which she bent was that of an old account-book. 
Ancient household records, in rusty ink, held up to the glimpses of 
the waning moon, which shone through the parting in the curtains, 
their entries of shillings and pence !—Of pounds there was notone. No 
doubt pounds and farthings are much the same in the world of thought, 
—the true spirit-world ; but in the ghost-world this eagerness over 
shillings and pence must mean something awful! Tothink that coins 
which had since been worn smooth in other pockets and purses, 
which had gone back to the Mint, and been melted down, to come 
out again and yet again with the heads of new kings and queens,— 
that dinners, eaten by men and women and children whose bodies 
had since been eaten by the worms,—that polish for the floors, inches 
of whose thickness had since been worn away,—that the hundred 
nameless trifles of a life utterly vanished, should be perplexing, 
annoying, and worst of all, interesting the soul of a ghost who had 
been in Hades for centuries! The writing was very old-fashioned, 
and the words were contracted. I could read nothing but the moneys, 
and one single entry,—‘ Corinths, Vs.’ 

‘*‘Currants for a Christmas pudding, most likely !—Ah, poor lady! 
the pudding and not the Christmas was her care; not the delight 
of the children over it, but the beggarly pence which it cost. And 
she cannot get it out of her head, although her brain was ‘ powdered 
all as thin as flour’ ages ago in the mortar of Death. ‘ Alas, poor 
ghost!’ It needs no treasured hoard left behind, no floor stained 
with the blood of the murdered child, no wickedly hidden parchment 
of landed rights !—An old account-book is enough for the hell of the 
house-keeping gentlewoman ! 

‘¢ She never lifted her face, or seemed to know that I stood behind 
her. I left her, and went into the bow window, where I could see 
her face. I was right. It was the same old lady I had met in 
Russell Square, walking in front of James Hetheridge. Her withered 
lips went moving as if they would have uttered words had the breath 
been commissioned thither; her brow was contracted over her thin 
nose; and once and again her shining forefinger went up to her 
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temple as if she were pondering some deep problem of humanity, 
How long I stood gazing at her I do not know, but at last I with. 
drew to my bed, and left her struggling to solve that which she could 
never solve thus. It was the symbolic problem of her own life, and she 
had failed to read it. I remember nothing more. She may be sitting 
there still, solving at the insolvable. 

«¢T should have felt no inclination, with the broad sun of the squire’s 
face, the keen eyes of James, and the beauty of Letitia before me 
_at the breakfast-table, to say a word about what I had seen, even if 
I had not been afraid of the doubt concerning my sanity which the 
story would certainly awaken. What with the memories of the 
night and the want of my spectacles, I passed a very dreary day, 
dreading the return of the night, for, cool as I had been in her 
presence, I could not regard the possible reappearance of the ghost 
with equanimity. But when the night did come, I slept soundly 
till the morning. 

‘“‘ The next day, not being able to read with comfort, I went wander- 
ing about the place, and at length began to fit the outside and inside 
of the house together. It was a large and rambling edifice, parts of 
it very old, parts comparatively modern. I first found my own 
window, which looked out of the back. Below this window, on 
one side, there was a door. I wondered whither it led, but found 
it locked. At the moment James approached from the stables. 
‘Where does this door lead?’ Iasked him. ‘I will get the key,’ 
he answered. ‘It is rather a queer old place. We used to like 
it when we were children.’ ‘There’s a stair, you see,’ he said, 
as he threw the door open. ‘It leads up over the kitchen.’ I 
followed him up the stair. ‘There’s a door into your room,’ he 
said, ‘but it’s always locked now.—And here’s Grannie’s room, as 
they call it, though why, I have not the least idea,’ he added, as 
he pushed open the door of an old-fashioned parlour, smelling 
very musty. A few old books lay on a side-table. A china bowl 
stood beside them, with some shrivelled, scentless rose-leaves in the 
bottom of it. Thecloth that covered the table was riddled by moths, 
and the spider-legged chairs were covered with dust. 

‘** A conviction seized me that the old bureau must have belonged to 
this room, and I soon found the place where I judged it must have 
stood. But the same moment I caught sight of a portrait on the 
wall above the spot I had fixed upon. ‘ By Jove!’ I cried, involun- 
tarily, ‘ that’s the very old lady I met in Russell Square!’ 

‘©¢ Nonsense!’ said James. ‘ Old-fashioned ladies are like babies, 
—ihey all look the same. That’s a very old portrait.’ 

*¢¢So I see,’ Lanswered. ‘It is like a Zucchero.’ 

**¢T don’t know whose it is,’ he answered hurriedly, and I thought 
he looked a little queer. 

““¢Ts she one of the family ?’ I asked. 
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«¢They say so; but who or what she was I don’t know. You 
must ask Letty,’ he answered. 

«The more I look at it,’ I said, ‘the more I am convinced it is 
the same old lady.’ 

««* Well,’ he returned with a laugh, ‘ my old nurse used to say she 
was rather restless. But it’s all nonsense.’ 

«¢That bureau in my room looks about the same date as this 
furniture,’ I remarked. 

«<JTt used to stand just there,’ he answered, pointing to the space 
under the picture. ‘Well I remember with what awe we used to 
regard it; for they said the old lady kept her accounts at it still. 
We never dared touch the bundles of yellow papers in the pigeon- 
holes. I remember thinking Letty a very heroine once when she 
touched one of them with the tip of her fore-finger. She had got 
yet more courageous by the time she had it moved into her own 
room.’ 

«Then that is your sister’s room I am occupying ?’ I said. 

s¢¢ Yo." 

“*T am ashamed of keeping her out of it.’ 

“¢Qh! she'll do well enough.’ 

«¢Tf I were she though,’ I added, ‘I would send that bureau back 
to its own place.’ 

«What do you mean, Heywood? Do you believe every old 
wife's tale that ever was told ?’ 

«“ «She may get a fright some day,—that’s all!’ I replied. 

“He smiled with such an evident mixture of pity and contempt 
that for the moment I almost disliked him; and feeling certain 
that Letitia would receive any such hint in a somewhat similar 
manner, I did not feel inclined to offer her any advice with regard to 
the bureau. 

“Little occurred during the rest of my visit worthy of remark. 
Somehow or other I did not make much progress with Letitia. I 
believe I had begun to see into her character a little, and therefore 
did not get deeper in love as the days went on. I know I became 
less absorbed in her society, although I was still anxious to make 
myself agreeable to her,—or perhaps, more properly, to give her a 
favourable impression of me. I do not know whether she perceived 
any difference in my behaviour, but I remember that I began again 
to remark the pinched look of her nose, and to be a little annoyed 
with her for always putting aside my book. At the same time, I 
daresay I was provoking, for I never was given to tidiness myself. 

‘‘At length Christmas-Day arrived. After breakfast, the squire, 
James, and the two girls arranged to walk to church. Letitia was 
not inthe room at the moment. I excused myself on the ground 
of a headache, for I had had a bad night. When they left, I went 
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up to my room, threw myself on the bed, and was soon fast 
asleep. 

‘‘How long I slept I do not know, but I woke again with that 
indescribable yet well-known sense of not being alone. The feel. 
ing was scarcely less terrible in the daylight than it had been in 
the darkness. With the same sudden effort as before, I sat up in 
the bed. There was the figure at the open bureau, in precisely the 
same position as on the former occasion. But I could not see it so 
distinctly. Irose as gently as I could, and approached it, after the 
first physical terror. I am not a coward. Just as I got near 
enough to see the account-book open on the folding cover of the 
bureau, she started up, and, turning, revealed the face of Letitia, 
She blushed crimson. 

‘‘*T beg your pardon, Mr. Heywood,’ she said, in great confusion ; 
‘I thought you had gone to church with the rest.’ 

«¢*T had lain down with a headache, and gone to sleep,’ I replied. 
‘But,—forgive me, Miss Hetheridge,’ I added, for my mind was 
full of the dreadful coincidence,—‘ don’t you think you would have 
been better at church than balancing your accounts on Christmas- 
Day ?’ 

‘“¢The better day the better deed,’ she said, with a somewhat 
offended air, and turned to walk from the room. 

“«« Excuse me, Letitia,’ I resumed, very seriously, ‘ but I want to 
tell you something.’ 

‘She looked conscious. It never crossed me, that perhaps she 
fancied I was going to make aconfession. Far other things were then 
in my mind. For I thought how awful it was, if she too, like the 
ancestral ghost, should have to do an age-long penance of haunting 
that bureau and those horrid figures, and I had suddenly resolved 
to tell her the whole story. She listened with varying complexion 
and face half turned aside. When I had ended, which I fear I did 
with something of a personal appeal, she lifted her head and looked 
me in the face, with just a slight curl on her thin lip, and answered 
me. ‘If I had wanted a sermon, Mr. Hetheridge, I should have 
gone to church for it. As for the ghost, I am sorry for you.’ So 
saying she walked out of the room. 

“‘The rest of the day I did not find very merry. I pleaded my 
headache as an excuse for going to bed early. HowI hated the 
room now! Next morning, immediately after breakfast, I took my 
leave of Lewton Grange.” 

*¢ And lost a good wife, perhaps, for the sake of a ghost, uncle!” 
said Janet. 

“Tf I lost a wife at all, it was a stingy one. I should have been 
ashamed of her all my life long.” 

** Better than a spendthrift,” said Janet. 
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“How do you know that?” returned her uncle. ‘All the 
difference I see is, that the extravagant ruins the rich, and the 
stingy robs the poor.” 

« But perhaps she repented, uncle,” said Kate. 

“J don’t think she did, Katey. Look here.” 

Uncle Cornelius drew from the breast-pocket of his coat a black- 
edged letter. 

“J have kept up my friendship with her brother,” he said. ‘* All 
he knows about the matter is, that either we had a quarrel, or she 
refused me ;—he is not sure which. I must say for Letitia, that she 
was no tattler. Well, here’s a letter I had from James this very 
morning. I will read it to you. 

“*My dear Heywood,— We have had a terrible shock this 
morning. Letty did not come down to breakfast, and Lizzie went 
to see if she was ill. We heard her scream, and, rushing up, there 
was poor Letty, sitting at the old bureau, quite dead. She had 
fallen forward on the desk, and her housekeeping-book was crumpled 
up under her. She had been so all night long, we suppose, for she 
was not undressed, and was quite cold. The doctors say it was 
disease of the heart.’ 

“There!” said Uncle Cornie, folding up the letter. 

“Do you think the ghost had anything to do with it, uncle?” 
asked Kate, almost under her breath. 

‘‘ How should I know, my dear? Possibly.” 

“It's very sad,” said Janet; ‘ but I don't see the good of it all. 
If the ghost had come to tell that she had hidden away money in 
some secret place in the old bureau, one would see why she had 
been permitted to come back. But what was the good of those 
accounts after they were over and done with? Idon’t believe in 
the ghost.” 

“Ah, Janet, Janet! but those wretched accounts were not over 
and done with, you see. That is the misery of it.” 

Uncle Cornelius rose without another word, bade them good night, 
and walked out into the wind. 





SIR ROBERT PEEL. 


GRADUAL pregress is not so imposing, either in the way of splendour 
or of terror, as revolutionary progress; but it is attended with legs 
pain to individuals and to classes, it is not necessarily less thorough, 
and it issues in a state of society more stable, more homogeneous, 
more richly variegated, and more finely mingled. The extreme of haste 
produces the extreme of torpor, and if patience is a plain virtue, it ig 
the best of safeguards against lethargy. There is an island in the 
remote spaces of ocean lying to the south of Cape Horn, whose 
geological structure is an alternation of volcanic ashes and ice, 
Nature is there, by turns, a maniac scattering fire, and a corpse 
laid out rigid under a shroud of snow. Does not this strange 
island serve in a rough but expressive way to emblem those societies 
in which outbursts of revolutionary rage have succeeded periods 
of torpid acquiescence in despotism, and in which the public mind, 
even during its intervals of slumber, is haunted with an apprehen- 
sion of convulsive change? There is no doubt a price paid for 
calmness and deliberation in removing abuses and introducing in- 
provements. Keen and ardent spirits find it harassing to wait. But 
there is compensation in the long run; and the past, consigned 
with reverent deliberation to the grave, leaves a legacy of benediction 
to the present. It is a remarkable fact that English Toryism has 
formed what naturalists would call the matrix, out of which have 
come nearly all the most illustrious modern achievements of English 
Liberalism. 

About the year 1600, one William Peele came from East Marten in 
Craven, Yorkshire, and setiled near Blackburn, in the county of Lan- 
caster. He occupied a farm-house built in a hollow, and hence called 
Hoyle or Hole House. The situation was melancholy, and some 
have supposed that it cast a shade of sadness and solemnity over 
the man’s mind and those of his children. Forty years later,— 
just at the time when the Long Parliament was getting under weigh, 
—we find Robert Pecle, grandson of William, engaged in the manu- 
facture of woollen cloths at Blackburn. He was reputed wealthy, 
and left nine score pounds, then a fair dowry for a provincial gentle- 
woman, to each of several daughters. One of his sons, named Robert, 
purchased a small estate, called the Crosse, subsequently named Peel 
Fold, and still in the possession of his descendants. He settled 
it on his son William, who was the first to drop the “ce.” Wil 
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liam was sickly, and in his time the family lost ground. His son 
Robert, in whom the energy and enterprise of the race revived, 
tried farming and hand-loom weaving. He married Miss Elizabeth 
Haworth, of Lower Darwen, and, in company with her brother anda 
Mr. Yates, entered into business as a calico printer. One day his 
daughter, a lively girl of fourteen, came in from the kitchen-garden 
with a parsley-leaf in her hand, and told her father to look how 
pretty it was. He adopted it as a pattern; the pattern had a run; 
and the father, with pleasantly replenished purse, received the nick- 
name of Parsley Peel. He seems to have been already a man of sub- 
stance, when a rabble of infuriated hand-loom weavers made a 
destructive attack upon his property. Irritated and alarmed, he 
withdrew from the neighbourhood, rented land suitable for his 
purpose for three lives from the Earl of Uxbridge, and settled in 
Staffordshire. The land bordered on the Trent. He built three 
nills, brought water to one of them by cutting a canal from the Trent 
at an expense of £9,000, resumed operations, and grew rich. So far 
as we can gather from the too sparkling narrative of Sir Lawrence 
Peel, he henceforth traded solely on his own account. We have now 
arrived at the second half of last century. 

The third son of the settler by Trent was again called Robert. 
It struck him, as he approached manhood, that the Staffordshire 
sphere was too limited for his ambition. His brothers and sisters 
stood, he said, *‘ too thick on the ground.” His uncle Haworth offer- 
ing him partnership, he betook himself to the earlier seats of his 
family in Laneashire. He became the brain of the firm which he 
joined, and began to lay the foundation of a splendid fortune for 
himself. He was a man of clear, bold intellect in all matters con- 
nected with business, and of indomitable energy. When the weather 
was threatening, he would rise from his bed in the dead of night to 
visit the bleaching grounds, and one whole night every week he sat up, 
attended by his pattern-drawer, to receive any new patterns which the 
London coach might bring down. This sort of work, if it has a fair 
field, is always successful, and those were times when a vigilant eye 
and a quick and steady hand had many a chance in the manufactur- 
ing world of Lancashire. Neither then nor subsequently did any 
vein of creative genius reveal itself in the Peels; but the Bury manu- 
facturer, if himself no inventor, could appreciate the inventions of 
others, and had capital wherewith to buy them. He was already a 
wealthy man when he married Miss Ellen Yates, the daughter of his 
partner, a pretty, sprightly girl of eighteen, with a handsome dowry. 

Robert Peel was then thirty-six, and the love affair between him 
and the bright school-girl is a welcome gleam of romance in a 
life in which there is not much of that kind of thing. His wife’s 
money, however, had probably been in his view no unimportant con- 
sideration, as he was bent upon being a millionzire. He had his 
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wish. While still in the prime of life, he was understood to be one of 
the richest manufacturers in England. He took a keen interest jp 
polities, became a leading man in his district, and in 1790 entered 
Parliament for Tamworth. He was a Tory of the Tories, a sturdy 
sharer in all the regular old English prejudices, a fierce repeller of 
new-fangled notions, a natural enemy of Frenchmen, a hater of 
Catholics, a Church and King man out-and-out. He was infinitely 
startled and scandalised by the French Revolution, and shouted 
**God save the King” with a strength of lung and heartinesg of 
tone which awoke an echo far and wide in England. In December, 
1792, he was the chief mover in a local demonstration of loyalty, 
which culminated in a meeting held at Manchester. The speeches 
were doubtless stirring, and the audience, on their way home, became 
riotously loyal. Robert Peel was taxed with the disturbances which 
took place on the occasion by some member of the House. “] 
only,” he replied, ‘‘ cried ‘Gud save the King.’”” In 1798, when the 
Government was pressed for money to carry on the war, he put 
down £10,000 as the contribution of the firm at whose head he 
stood. A man like this deserved encouragement, and in 1800 he 
received a baronetcy. George III. had a special favour for him, 
** An honest man,” said King George,—‘‘ a very honest man,” when 
his name once turned up; and, as the Royal manner was, kept 
repeating, ‘“‘a very honest man.” A rich manufacturer who headed 
the Manchester mob in shouting ‘“‘ God save the King,” and could not 
see very much harm in sacking the house of a Socinian or Papist, was 
as an angel sent from heaven in the eyes of Farmer George. Peel's 
own man of men was Pitt. He almost literally worshipped the sub- 
sidising minister, and, as hero-worshippers are apt to do, made the 
object of his adoration look sometimes rather absurd. He published 
a pamphlet to prove that the national debt was a positive source of 
prosperity, and stood stoutly in the breach against his own son when 
sacrilegious hands were going to be laid upon Pitt’s inconvertible 
paper currency. The measure which he opposed is said to have 
made him a richer man by half a million; but this, had he forescen 
it, would not have weighed a feather in the balance against what 
he conceived to be the plenary inspiration of Pitt. 

The happy marriage of this notable manufacturer was blessed with 
issue. First came one daughter, then another, and the simple-hearted 
father began to yearn intensely fora son. At length, on the 5th of 
February, 1788, in a small cottage in the neighbourhood of Bury, a 
son was born to him. His own residence, Chamber Hall, was at the 
time under repair. He was a devout man; he had probably prayed 
God to send him a son; and now he received the gift as from God's 
hand. He ‘fell on his knees in his closet and returned thanks to 
the Almighty, and in the same moment he vowed that he would give 
his child to his country.” He meant what he said. From the 
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earliest dawn of his son’s intelligence he educated him with a view to 
his becoming a great statesman, another Pitt. It was a just ambition 
in the citizen of a free country, and, in essentials, it was gratified. 
Qld Sir Robert lived to see the child over whom he that day prayed 
one of the most eminent men of his time, and steadily advancing to the 
highest position which a subject in England can occupy. He called 
the boy Robert. It is with him that we are principally concerned. 

Sir Robert had his son educated under his own eye until the time 
came for his entering Harrow. He was there a form-fellow of 
Byron’s, and few passages have been oftener quoted than that in 
which Byron strikes off a kind of biographical parallel between him- 
self and his friend. It is evidently Byron’s wish to convey the 
impression that Peel was a boy of excellent parts and blameless 
behaviour, while he, with powers capable of beating Peel at anything 
if he had only thought it worth his while, was a youth of brilliant 
and lawless genius. He was always in scrapes, Peel never; he seldom 
knew his task, Peel always; but when he chose to learn it he could 
say it fully as well as Peel; and in acting and declamation he had 
the superiority. This is, no doubt, correct, but more important than 
his estimate of young Peel’s abilities is the kindly interest which Byron 
unmistakably displays in his schoolfellow. Both his masters and his 
class-mates formed the idea that Robert Peel would do something 
great,—an idea which would never have occurred to them if he had 
been a mere plodding dullard, taking a high place by dint of in- 
dustry, and faultless from want of spirit. At Harrow, as subse- 
quently, there must have shone through his steadfast virtue a glow 
of friendliness and magnanimity which won him the homage of the 
heart as well as of the intellect. Schoolboys are keen censors in 
their own sphere, and the slightest taint of priggishness, affectation, 
meanness, or falsehood is detected by them. On the other hand, 
they admire virtue, even when it rebukes the feelings of the majority, 
if it be frank and sincere. Peel was a religious and truthful boy, 
healthy in body and in mind, and his masters and class-fellows liked 
him. He gave no proof of genius. Formality was, from first to 
last, his weakness. His career at Oxford was a continuation of his 
career at Harrow, and it ended in his taking a double first at the early . 
age of twenty. Gilbert, Hampden, and Whately were among those 
who competed with him for the highest honours. 

One can imagine the satisfaction with which old Sir Robert con- 
templated all this. Hitherto his opinions and prejudices had run 
without a check into the mould of the new mind, and the son was 
obviously to champion all the ‘loved beliefs and old-world ways” 
of the father. When Sir Robert had dedicated his child to the service 
of his country, he knew that he could at least give him a chance of 
fulfilling the destiny intended for him. Pocket boroughs were then 
included in the constitution, and shared, in old Peel's mind, the 
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reverence which embraced every part of that sacred edifice. J) 
1809 Robert came of age, and in the same year entered the 
House of Commons. The ancient city of Cashel, in Tipperary, 
rejoicing in twelve electors, had a representative all to itself in the 
British Parliament. The twelve electors of Cashel were much 
influenced in their choice of a representative by Mr. Richard Penne. 
father, who had what was politically called the patronage of the seat, 
Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Pennefather arrived at an understanding, 
and Mr. Peel became M.P. for Cashel. On the 83rd of January, 1810, 
he seconded the address in a maiden speech of no great power or 
felicity. His university fame had preceded him to the House, and 
though his father was too solidly able a man to be garrulous, it is 
probable that the exceeding fulness of his heart on the subject of his 
son’s dedication and anticipated achievements had overtlowed a little 
in talk. Observers thought that it would take some time to make 
young Peel Prime Minister. We have aspecimen of the mild political 
witticism of the period in an ironical will, bequeathing to Mr. Peel 
the patience of the testator, to be used by him until his attainment 
of the Premiership, and then to revert to the nation, which ‘ would 
have much need of it.” He took his place, beside his father, in the 
heart of the Tory phalanx. The year had not expired when he 
entered official life as Under-Secretary for the Home Department. 
The Hon. Spencer Perceval was then at the head of the Cabinet. 
In 1812 Perceval fell under the knife of the assassin, many changes 
took place in consequence of the event, and Mr. Peel became Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, with a seat in the Privy Council. In the same 
year he exchanged his Irish borough of Cashel for the English 
borough of Chippenham, in Wiltshire. His constituents now numbered 
185, but the seat, we are informed, was acquired ‘“ probably by 
means similar to those used at Cashel.” The richest manufacturer 
in the world had no difficulty in arranging those matters for his son. 

Peel was now in his twenty-fifth year. The post to which he had 
been appointed was perhaps the most difficult in the whole adminis- 
trative system of Great Britain. On brain, on heart, on temper, it 
made severe demands. Ireland was the battle-field of exasperated 
factions, raving and tearing in the frenzy of their hatred. The 
Orangemen were for ascendency without stint or qualification, for 
ascendency that might be felt, for ascendency that would send the 
cold iron of its domination to the heart of the subject race. The 
Trish party was hounded on by demagogues of towering audacity, 
bitter malevolence and great parts, and inflamed by every stimu- 
lant that could be applied by an incendiary press. A just aad 
merciful man, holding the principles of Peel, was exposed ty the 
animosity of both sets of combatants. His mind was made up as to 
the general policy which ought to be pursued by England in relation 
to Ireland. The admission of Roman Catholics to a share in the 
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government of the empire would, he believed, be the knell of England’s 
glory and prosperity. On that point, therefore, he agreed with the 
Orangemen, and their opponents gave him the poor nickname of 
Orange Peel. But his nature was humane, and for the feelings 
of malevolence with which the Orangemen regarded the native Irish, 
he had no sympathy. The Orangemen accordingly disliked him. 
Reasonablenes and modcration were at that time sure to be detested 
by every faction in Ireland. In the discharge of his duties it was 
impossible for him not to come across the path of O'Connell, and, 
with the instinct of dogs and demagogues, biting at the stick when 
they cannot bite the hand which holds it, the Liberator fiercely 
insulted him. For once he lost his temper, and in 1815 challenged 
O'Connell. The challenge was accepted, but O'Connell was bound 
over to keep the peace in Ireland. ‘The foes proceeded with their 
respective friends to England, but O'Connell was again arrested in 
London, and bound over to keep the peace with all his Majesty’s 
subjects. A nobler Irishman than O'Connell, the orator Plunket, 
acknowledged in Parliament that Peel showed himself when in Ireland 
friendly to the Irish ; and young as he was, his administrative capacity 
displayed itself in the practical efficiency of the Irish government, 
and the introduction of an improved system of police. It would be diffi- 
cult to exaggerate the benefit which this measure has effected for 
Ireland, in the way of preventing agrarian outrage, and putting a 
mild but powerful check upon seditious agitation. The improved 
system was subsequently adopted in London, and Peel thus became 
tbe reformer of a most important branch of the public service 
throughout the United Kingdom. He carnestly endeavoured to 
introduce in Ireland a national system of education, and spoke with 
deep feeling in Parliament of the love of the native Irish for instruction ; 
but the spirit of faction was too strong for him. In 1817, on being 
elected representative for the University of Oxford, he resigned his 
Irish secretaryship, and was for three years out of office. 

It is a weighty attestation of the soundness of Peel's character and 
the goodness of his heart, that his official life in Ireland, though 
undoubtedly a hardship, was not in any other sense a misfortune. 
To be the instrument of a system radically bad is trying for the 
moral nature, and there is incurable injustice in the exclusion 
of a vast population,—for the Roman Catholics of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland were a vast population,—from the civil privileges enjoyed 
by their fellow-subjects, merely on account of their religion. A 
disposition with any taint of baseness in it would have grown baser 
under the influence of Peel's Irish experience. But the perfectly 
healthy face will not become dirty, and Peel emerged from the fou! 
atmosphere of Irish corruption and Irish faction with conscience clear, 
with temper unsoured, with intellect not indeed perceptibly expanded, 
but with no acquired twist or narrowness. As an apprenticeship in 
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the duties of administration, and a discipline in the art of dealing 
with men, no introduction to public life could have been mor 
valuable than his career in Ireland. Nay, it may be doubted whethe; 
the practical demonstration he had witnessed of the impossibility of 
making Ireland loyal and prosperous on Orange principles had not ap 
effect in determining his ultimate course on the Catholic question, 
His was a mind in which seeds of thought might lie long befor 
germinating. 

It was as the distinguished advocate of ecclesiastical and political 
exclusion that Peel was chosen by the University of Oxford to 
represent it in Parliament. The style of his arguments on the 
Catholic question at the period when he still stood low enough jn 
sympathy, intelligence, and statesmanlike daring to represent the 
University of Oxford, is instructive. ‘‘ Sir,” he said, addressing the 
Speaker, “I own that I require more than the mere disclaimer of such 
doctrines as thesc, that the Pope has the power of deposing 
sovereigns, or that faith is not to be kept with heretics. While the 
superiority of any earthly prince is admitted within these realms, of 
whatever nature that supremacy may be, spiritual or temporal, it 
ought to be defined, without the possibility of error or misconception. 
We know that at present it is not so; and Catholic writers have told 
us that, while the spiritual supremacy of the Pope, unexplained and 
unlimited as it is, is admitted, no great security must be expected 
from restrictions on the exercise of his temporal authority.” When 
Mr. Whalley now assures the House of Commons that the Pope 
cannot change, and that Roman Catholics are all bound to do their 
utmost to drive her Majesty from the throne, he is replied to with 
entreaties for a song. Probably, in the terms of logic, Peel was 
right in anticipation, and Whalley is right as to fact. Thorough- 
going Romanists, men of the pure Ultramontane type, would place 
all temporal as well as all spiritual authority under the Pope, and 
restore and develop the theory and practice of the Middle Ages. 
There is no lawin England to prevent such men from taking part in the 
government of the kingdom. Is the peril of our situation, therefore, 
appalling? Hardly. There is no law to prevent any man from 
taking the Peak of Teneriffe between finger and thumb and planting 
it as an extinguisher upon the legislativo palace at Westminster. Is 
that catastrophe, therefore, to be greatly apprehended? Not very 
greatly. There are forces, quite independent of law, which secure us 
against the disaster; and those forces are not much more to be relied 
upon, in their own sphere, than the forces of another character which 
provide against the resuscitation of medieval Catholicism, and guard 
the British throne from subversion by the ghostly arms of Pius IX. 
Logic is at bottom but a transcript of fact, and the logical formula 
may remain when the fact has vanished. The power of the Pope 
of Rome is no longer practically available to overthrow temporal 
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sovereignties, and the true statesman,—the man who, having to deal 
only with living men, ought to have regard only to the logic that is 
alive, —will therefore cease to take it practically into account in deter- 
mining the civil rights and duties of nations. Geologists see the 
mould of an organism in the rock. Once it contained a living creature, 
but the species has for ages ceased to be. They do not construct 
their science on the hypothesis that it still lives. In political science 
or neseience, this is done every day. 

Another grand argument of Peel's, while he continued dark enough 
to represent the enlightenment of Oxford, was that, if Roman Catholics 
were admitted to a share in the government of the empire, the Pro- 
testant constitution of the United Kingdom would be at an end. 
Admit Roman Catholics to Parliament and the ultimate jurisdiction 
over the Church of England would be vested in a tribunal in which 
Roman Catholics might vote. A Roman Catholic might be Lord 
Chancellor. Horror of horrors !—a Roman Catholic might be keeper 
of the Royal conscience. If this was not wreck and ruin for all that 
Englishmen held dear, what could be? * This was the kind of 
reasoning which, to his dying day, had firm possession of the mind of 
the first Sir Robert Peel. It was on the strength of reasoning like 
this that King George III., heartily backed up by his people against 
ministry after ministry, determined rather, as Thackeray says, to 
“lay that stout head upon the block than that Catholics should 
have a share in the government of England.” Men of splendid genius 
and the most chivalrous tone of character, men like the late Professor 
Wilson of Edinburgh, preached this kind of thing with impassioned 
earnestness. ‘* Let all Protestants,” wrote Wilson, ‘‘ who veneratec 
the holy altar of the Living Temple resist Catholic emancipation even 
to the death! though to avert that calamity they once more must sce 
the green shamrock—God bless it—blush red, and for a season trodden 
with pain under patriotic feet, torn from the foreheads of traitors 
and rebels.” Wilson was not merely not inhuman ; he was tenderly 
and generously kind ; yet he would rather have seen Ireland subjected 
to the horrors of another '98, and Irish rebels once more trampled 
down in their blood, than admit Roman Catholics to the rights of 
citizenship. Nevertheless, the argument upon which all this adjura- 
tion and alarm hung suspended. was, even in respect of formal logic, 
superficial and flimsy. Those who trusted in it took for granted that 
there was no safety for Protestantism save in one particular form of 
ecclesiastical establishment. If the constitution of Great Britain means 
simply and exclusively the maintenance of the exact ecclesiastical 
arrangement made in England in 1688, then the emancipation of 
the Catholics was the destruction of the constitution. But in 
point of fact the word “constitution” in this connection cannot 
signify any large proportion of those advantages which as English- 
men we enjoy, and if we vaguely put it for the whole of those advan- 
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tages, we practise a deception upon ourselves. No modification of 
our ecclesiastical arrangements can make us cease to be represented 
in Parliament by those whom we elect to represent us. If we persig, 
in being Protestants, and have a Parliament in which the immeng 
majority are Protestants, we shall be a Protestant nation; and jt 
will become in that event a mero question of words and forms 
whether our constitution is Protestant or not. It was in the seng 
of destroying our national Protestantism that the opponents of Roman 
Catholic emancipation declared that the measure would subvert the 
constitution, and in this sense they are now seen to have been ludi. 
crously in the wrong. It is true, as Mr. Disraeli explicitly affirmed 
many years ago, that the whole technical theory of our Protestant 
constitution was broken to pieces by the emancipation of the Roma 
Catholics ; but England was never more thoroughly Protestant than 
at this hour. If the constitution of England means what is vital 
and perdurable in her character and institutions, then is that con. 
stitution a proclamation to the world that no authority, foreign or 
domestic, will be permitted to deter her from taking her place in 
the religious, ecclesiastical, social, moral, intellectual, and political 
advance of mankind. Protestantism is the resolution to be ever 
advancing in the path of the right and the true; and of English 
Protestantism, in this vital sense, the Act of Catholic Emancipation 
was a genuine birth and a magnificent triumph. 

It may be doubted, however, whether the delay which occurred 
in passing the Emancipation Act was not conducive to the ultimate 
benefit of the nation. Had the Roman Catholics obtained civil pri- 
vileges at a much earlier period, and had the disestablishment and 
disendowment of the Anglican Church in Ireland followed soon after, 
it is probable that some form of establishment and endowment oi 
Roman Catholicism would have been attempted in Ireland. This 
would have been a great evil. Apart from all question as to the 
superiority of one form of the Christian religion to another, it is 
obvious that the scheme of universal endowment would have hampered 
the State with a retinue of dependent Churches, involving endless 
expense, and occasioning an infinite amount of occupation irrelevant 
to the true business of statesmen. In the first quarter of the century 
the proposal to disestablish and disendow the Anglican Church in 
Ireland was universally understood to take along with it the pro- 
posal to establish and endow the Church of Rome. The ability of 
religious denominations to maintain their clergy in comfort and 
respectability had not then been demonstrated on any such scale as 
has been witnessed in our day, and the world was not prepared for 
conduct so noble as that of the Roman Catholic Church of Ireland 
in declaring that it seeks no endowment from the State. The 
proved capacity of free Churches to maintain themselves, and to 
perform with the utmost efficiency every part of the duty of Churches, 
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has simplified the ecclesiastical problem in all its aspects, and the 
man who now talks of the disestablishment and disendowment of a 
Church as synonymous with its destruction, will be understood to be 
either shamefully uninformed or given to indulgence in the figures of 
a childish and obsolete rhetoric. 

But we had not got past the year 1817. Peel received the blue- 
ribbon of Toryism in his election for the University of Oxford. For 
threo years he confined himself to his duties as a member of Purlia- 
ment. He was not idle. He was chairman of the committee appointed 
to inquire into and report on the Resumption of Cash Payments. 
In 1811 he had sat in a committee on the same subject, of which 
Horner was chairman. At that period he opposed Horner, and agreed 
with his father in supporting what he supposed to be the financial 
policy of Pitt. In 1819 he for the first time took a different side 
from that on which his father stood. He frankly declared that the 
evidence presented to the committee had overcome his arguments, 
and that he had abandoned his former views. Old Sir Robert was 
bitterly disappointed, and told the House that it had been his 
ambition to make his son like Pitt. So much easier is it to stick to 
the formula of a great man dead, than to shape a formula to suit the 
present fact, such as the great man, if alive, would have produced! 
His son was attaining full intellectual stature, was becoming able to 
walk in Pitt’s steps, and was therefore learning to dispense with 
Pitt's old shoes. There are interminable speculations in Alison about 
the ruin which the resumption of cash payments after the war might, 
could, would, or should have produced in Great Britain, but no one 
now imagines that the inconvertible currency ought to have been let 
alone. “If,” said a powerful writer at the time of Peel’s death, “it 
be asked who bound England to the faithful discharge of the largest 
debt ever contracted or imagined by man, and who thereby raised 
her credit and advanced her prosperity to an unexampled standard, 
one name, and one only, will present itself to the mind of either 
Englishman or foreigner, and that name is Peel.” 

He was still out of office when, at the age of thirty-three, he 
married Julia, daughter of General Sir John Floyd. In 1822 he 
became Home Secretary in the Liverpool administration, and con- 
tinued in the Home Office for five years. Consummate efficiency in 
the discharge of business, and the accomplishment of invaluable 
reforms in the system of criminal law, signalised his conduct of 
domestic affairs. It was for him an eminently congenial task to 
mitigate the barbarity of the old criminal code, and his business 
aptitude and acquaintance with the details of legislation enabled him 
to carry the enterprise to conclusion with extraordinary celerity and 
precision. He placed the police system of the metropolis at the 
same time on a proper footing. 

In April, 1827, he withdrew from the Cabinet formed by Canning, 
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stating as his motive for so doing that he could not, as Home Seer. 
tary, administer Ireland while the head of the Government was jp 
favour of Catholic emancipation. He was doubtless honest upon this 
occasion, although events which quickly followed led to his being 
severely blamed, and one would like to have seen him, in view of 
the desertion of Canning by his aristocratic allies, playing a more 
brotherly and cordial part. It was in the subsequent January,— 
Canning having fallen in the meantime,—that he joined the Duke of 
Wellington in forming an administration. In the following August 
he wrote to the Duke in favour of concession to the Roman Catholics, 
His suggestion was that he, Peel, should leave the Cabinet, and bring 
forward measures for the settlement of the question, in the character 
of an independent member. The Duke disliked this plan, and gradually 
succeeded in convincing him that his assistance in office was indis. 
pensable to success in a policy of Catholic emancipation. No difficulty 
was found in securing the support of the Cabinet to their views, but 
the King stood out stifily. 

George IV., when Prince of Wales, had almost broken his father’s 
heart by his pro-Catholic sentiments ; but he was now violently anti- 
Catholic, and when the Duke of Wellington had apparently succeeded 
in convincing him of the necessity of concession, he continued to cabal 
against his own Ministers, giving ear to Lord Eldon and other Tory 
malcontents, and trying to thwart the policy to which he ostensibly 
adhered. ‘I have undertaken this business,” said the Duke, “ and 
am determined to go through with it. Nobody knows the difficulties 
I have had with my royal master,—nobody knows him so well as 
I do. I will succeed, but I am as on a field of battle, and must fight 
it out my own way.” The assent of the King was at last given. 
The rumour of a grand change of policy, soon to be disclosed, passed 
over the country. The excitement was tremendous. Peel was de- 
nounced as an apostate; Wellington was called a dictator, perhaps 
aiming at the crown. With sensitive conscientiousness, and a practical 
wish to have his hands free, Peel resigned his seat for the University 
of Oxford, and that learned and gracious body, accepting the resigna- 
tion, returned Sir Robert Inglis in his stead. So intense was the anti- 
Catholic feeling throughout England that Peel narrowly escaped being 
rejected by the electors of Westbury, to whom he applied to return him 
to Parliament. A candidate dashed down from London in the Protes- 
tant ascendency interest, arriving in a coach and four just too late 
to win. On the 8rd of March, 1829, Peel re-entered Parliament, 
and announced on the same day that, on the 5th of the month, he 
would introduce bills for a settlement of the Catholic question. 
Roman Catholics were, by one bill to be relieved of the declaration 
against transubstantiation, and, by another, to be permitted to take 
an oath abjuring the civil but not the spiritual jurisdiction of the Pope 
in his Majesty’s dominions. 
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On the same day, the Duke of Wellington, Mr. Peel, and the Lord 
Chancellor were summoned to Windsor. ‘The King,” writes Peel, 
«observed that he could not possibly consent to any alteration of 
the ancient oath of supremacy,—that he was exceedingly sorry that 
there had been any misunderstanding on so essential a point,—that 
he did not blame us on account of that misunderstanding,—that he 
did not mean to imply that in the explanation which we had pre- 
viously given to him in writing, there had been any concealment or 
reserve upon this point.” He insisted, however, that there had 
been misapprehension, and his deliberate and conscientious judgment 
did not permit him to sanction the new policy. The ministers 
stated it as their clear opinion that, if his Majesty had lain under 
any misconception, he did right to modify a decision formed under 
those circumstances. ll very well; but what, asked George, would 
they do? On that point their answer was distinct ;—they would 
resign Office. For five mortal hours did this Protestant king, shuffling, 
as one can imagine him, about the room, and imploring them to 
defer to his ‘‘deliberate and conscientious judgment,” try to move 
Wellington and Peel. They were not the men to be convinced or 
cowed by George IV. “At the close of the interview the King took 
leave of us with great composure and great kindness, gave to each 
of us a salute on each cheek, and accépted our resignation of office, 
frequently expressing his sincere regret at the necessity which com- 
pelled us to retire from his service.” 

Returning to London, the Ministers joined a Cabinet dinner at 
Lord Bathurst’s, and informed the company that they were out. 
The intelligence passed like an electric shock through the City. Late 
in the evening of the 4th, Wellington received a letter from the 
King, stating that the attempt to form another administration had 
failed, and declaring that they must recall their resignations. Peel 
and the Duke required express and full authority to proceed as 
they had proposed. In the course of the night his Majesty acceded 
to their request. On the 5th, thérefore, as intimated two days 
before, Mr. Peel introduced his motion for a settlement. ‘I 
rise,” he pointedly said, ‘‘as a Minister of the King, and sustained 
by the just authority which belongs to that character.” The 
Eldonite Tories still kept plying poor George,—presenting peti- 
tions, and so forth,—and the King told a person in his confidence 
to inform the peers of the household that it was his wish that they 
should vote against the Cabinet; but the gentleman applied to had 
too much sense or too little courage to execute the unconstitutional 
commission, and the conscientious monarch was compelled to give in. 
The bills were accordingly passed, and the first of Peel’s two 
supreme offences against the old Tory party was consummated. 

In the spring of 1830, the first Sir Robert Peel was gathered 
to his fathers, and his son succeeded to the baronetcy. From about 
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this time the latter sat in the House of Commons for Tamworth. }, 
the middle of November the Government was put in a minority of 99 
in a division on the civil list. Brougham was threatening a motion for 
Parliamentary Reform. The prospect looked, on the whole, so troublong 
that Ministers resigned. Sir Robert Peel had outgrown his early 
friends and instructors on the currency question, and on that of reli. 
gious liberty, but on Parliamentary Reform he continued to belong to 
the straitest sect of the Tories. He argued in the way with which 
we are now so familiar. The words may have varied; the gub. 
stance has always been the same. ‘Let us never,” he said, “be 
tempted to resign the well-tempered freedom which we enjoy, in 
the ridiculous pursuit of the wild liberty which France has esta. 
blished. What avails that liberty which has neither justice nor 
wisdom for its companions,—which neither brings peace nor pros. 
perity in its train?” Sir Robert Peel was a man of specially 
clear and circumspect intellect; he knew England well; and yet 
these warnings, if they had any practical meaning at all, meant 
that the middle class of Great Britain, with a few from the upper 
section of the wage-receiving class, would choose men to represent 
them who would start off in an idiotic dance of French imitation, 
and cast justice and wisdom, prosperity and peace, to the winds. 
That nations have an invincible preference for fools, knaves, and 
madmen by way of representatives, is the suppressed premise of 
all Tory reasoning on popular election. So strange are the perform- 
ances of that illusive faculty which apes the work of the true 
imagination, and by its spectres, painted on the mental retina and 
mistaken for realities, throws men into agonies of fear, and startles 
reason into shuddering ineptitude. 

Sir Robert Peel found himself in the House of Commons, after the 
general election which succeeded the passing of the Reform Bill, with 
a mere handful of followers. The party had dwindled to about a 
hundred. The persuasion in all quarters was that the Tories had 
vanished from the political world of England, and that, for the future, 
all Governments must be Whig. Such was probably at first Sir 
Robert Peel’s own idea, but he did not sink into apathy, or settle 
into dogged and sullen opposition. A consummately skilful critic of 
every department of the administration, and a luminous and con- 
vincing speaker, he was necessarily a power in the House. As he sat 
facing Ministers, his Majesty’s Opposition was speedily perceived to 
be still present in our constitutional system. ‘The Whigs were new 
to office, flushed with success, expected by the nation to introduce a 
political and social .wvillennium, inclined to believe that no political 
millennium could be more genuine than their own permanent enjoy- 
ment of office, and wondering what people would still want to have 
done. Peel’s little band gradually became a party, and with organisa- 
tion, discipline, and pride in their leader, the hopes of the Tories 
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began to revive. Sir Robert, however, was not impatient, and he 
well knew that the time was not near w hen he could constrect a 
rmanent administration. 

At the close of the session of 1834 he quiited England, and 
arrived with his family in Rome, intending to enjoy an Ttalian 
winter. He was suddenly recalled by the King, and required to 
form a Ministry. He knew that the strength of his antago- 
nists was irresistible, but he felt that it was of essential importanc: 
to teach the nation that the Tories had not been beaten ont of 
hope and heart by the Reform Bill. ‘‘ Was it fit,” he asked, ‘that 
I should assume that either the object or the cilect of the Reform 
Bill has been to preclude all hope of a successful appeal to the good 
sense and calm judgment of the people; and so to fetter the preroga- 
tive of the Crown, that the King has no free choice among his sub- 
jects, but must select his Ministers from one section, and one section 
only, of public men?” He formed a Government ; conducted the 
public business with great vigour; and fought the W higs splendidly 
fora few months. In the beginning of April, 1835, he resigned oilice. 
“For myself,” he said upon that occasion, ‘“‘the whole of my 
political life has been spent in the House of Commons ; the remainder 
of it will be spent in the House of Commons; and whatever may be 
the conflicts of parties, I, for one, should always wish, whether in a 
majority or a sil , to stand well with the House of Commons.” 
The words were received with immense cheering throughout the 
House, which was continued for some minutes. 

The Whigs resumed office, but the heart of England was turning 
to the gallant and brilliant band, Graham and Stanley, Giadsioue 
and Sydney Herbert, and the rest, that followed the banner of Peel. 
In 1839 he was in a position to take office, but justly insisted that 
Whig ladies should not rule in the bedchamber, and being thwarted 
on this point, continued in opposition. In 1840 he gave battle to 
the Government, and compelled them to appeal to the country. A 
large Conservative majority was returned. snatentsy unseating 
Ministers, he took oflice at the head of a compact, well-disciplined, 
and enthusiastically loyal party, comprising an ample majority in 
both Houses of Parliament. The annals of Parliamentary warfare 
record no worthier or more signal triumph. By legitimate methods, 
in the normal way, through sheer superiority in talent, in tact, in 
experience, in knowledge, he climbed to power. In those eight years 
he practically refuted his own arguments against extension of 
the suffrage. The electors, ten pounders and all, saw that he and 
his crew were the men most capable of sailing the ship of State, and, 
regardless of party namcs and previous offences, put the helm into 
his hand. 

His Government was one of the greatest which has ruled 
England jor the last hundred years. Mi. Disraeli allows that Sir 
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Robert Peel was a transcendent administrator, and his vigilance ang 
energy infused vigour into every department. He occupied a prong 
position, respected by all parties at home, honoured throughon} 
Europe. Mr. Disraeli’s expression is that, in 1844, he “reeled” 
under “the favour of the Court, the homage of the Cabinet, and the 
servility of Parliament.” 

He descended from his pinnacle consciously, voluntarily, delibe. 
rately, sacrificing the pomp of power and the sweetness of party 
devotion on the altar of principle and of patriotism. ‘Sir Robert 
Peel,” it has been aptly remarked, “‘was one man by parentage, 
education, friends, and almost every circumstance of his very early 
entrance into public life; and another man by the workings of 
his great intellect, the expansion of his sympathies, and his vast 
and varied experience.” Unendowed with genius, imagination, or 
originality, he could not do for England what only the greatest men 
do for their country; he could not stamp the impress of a creative 
mind upon her institutions, or turn her history into a new channel. 
But he was profoundly in sympathy with her general progress, and 
knew when the hour had struck for important changes. In the case 
of Parliamentary Reform, indeed, we have an exception to this 
general rule. But in connection with Parliamentary Reform also his 
watchful intellect might ultimately have been taught by experience. 
It would surely have dawned upon him, that, for a noble people, 
there may be a fascination in kingly character and commanding parts; 
and that, away from this consideration, money and land exert in 
British society an influence so penetrating, subtle, intense, and popular, 
that it evades all formal arrangements in the distribution of electoral 
power, and makes proletarian revolution practically impossible. He 
had discerned with fine precision the time for Roman Catholic eman- 
cipation, and at a much carlier date he had begun to cast off the 
yoke of those economic fallacies in which his father devoutly believed 
to the last. Owing his fortune to,manufactures, himself an extensive 
land-owner, he was ‘in a position to apprehend with sympathetic 
eandour the arguments on both sides in the free-trade controversy. 
His decision in favour of opening the ports of a kingdom like ours, 
limited in its territorial area, unlimited in its manufacturing energy 
and resources, to the grain merchants of the world, could not be long 
deferred. The almost unanimous opinion of economists beyond the 
walls of Parliament, and the convincing logic of Mr. Cobden im the 
House of Commons and on the platform, impelled him towards free 
trade. He must have known that in abandoning the Corn Laws he 
was decreeing the fall of his Cabinet. The Liberals would support 
him in carrying his motion, but he was aware that magnanimity 
is not pushed so far in party warfare, that the Whigs who voted 
with him on free trade would lose an opportunity for combining 
with the rebel section of his own party to turn him out. He felt 
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that he was performing an illustrious service to his country, and 
this consciousness was his reward in stepping down from the proud 
seat which he had occupied. 

There was no cause whatever in the nature of the case why Sir 
Robert Peel should not have been reconciled to his party, and should 
not have regained that position to which the suffrages of his country 
had called him in 1840, and which the England of free trade was 
well prepared to accord him. The man who stood in the way of 
this result was Mr. Disraeli. Not only was he no protectionist, 
but he had stated in his most important work that commercial re- 
striction was one of those grand errors of degenerate Toryism which 
it was the duty of Conservatives to spurn. Mr. Disraeli, the free- 
trader, organised under Lord Derby the party which gnashed its 
teeth at Peel for striking the flag of protection. The confederates had 
no bond of union except a common hatred and a hopeless cause. 
When Mr. Disraeli entered Parliament, Sir Robert Peel had been about 
thirty years in the House; he was the first administrator of his 
time; he had served the Tories with a devotion second only to that 
with which he had served his country; he had rallied their broken 
and despairing squadrons, had taught them to face the foe, had led 
them to victory, and had made them renowned throughout the world. 
It must have seemed strange to him, and with all his consciousness 
of duty done, it must have struck cold to his heart, that the men 
whose pride it had so long been to blend their acclamations round 
his feet, now shouted with delight while a brilliant adventurer, who 
had never held office, who was master of nothing save the rhetoric 
of scorn and the art of Parliamentary special pleading, made him the 
butt of raillery and the aim of invective. There are few things in 
modern Parliamentary history so humiliating as the spectacle of the 
free-trader Disraeli, surrounded by a yelping pack of protectionists, 
attacking Peel for slightly endangering the rents of the rich by per- 
manently averting famine from the poor. 

The fallen chief was not deserted by all his followers. A faithful 
few, the élite of the old army, conspicuous among them Mr. Glad- 
stone, Sir James Graham, and Sydney Herbert, took their places 
by his side. The little band of Peelites formed an important section 
in the House. Sir Robert's temper was as sunny and placid as 
before the revolt of his followers; his wisdom had never been so calm 
and deep; his criticism on all parts of the administration was con- 
clusive and authoritative. The free-trade policy which he had in- 
troduced was appreciated by the nation with deepening enthusiasm 
each! successive year, and the solecism of a Tory party led by Lord 
Derby and Mr. Disraeli, while its natural leader, encircled by a ring 
of the ablest administrators in England, awaited its return to allegiance, 
might any day have ceased to exist. Or things might have taken 
a different course, and one still more auspicious. If we may judge 
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by what occurred in the case of the ablest Tories of the century, 
Canning, Palmerston, Gladstone, Peel’s intellect might have opened 
to the fact that improvement is the deepest principle of Conservatism, 
and he might have attested the maturity of his political intelligenee 
by joining the party of progress. Physically his vigour was un. 
impaired, and the faith reposed in him by the great body of his 
countrymen was stronger than ever. He was capable of serving 
England more effectually than at any former period, and a supremacy 
still more illustrious than he had previously enjoyed seemed to avait 
him. 
On the 28th of June, 1850, he delivered an important speech on 
Mr. Roebuck’s motion for a vote of censure upon Lord Palmerston’s 
conduct of foreign affairs. Remarkable for the elevation of its tone 
and the absence of all harshness, it was full of sagacity, and exact 
and well-applied historical information. He sat down amid loud and 
long-continued cheering. Next afternoon he left his residence in 
Whitehall Gardens on horseback, made a call at the Palace, and, 
passing through the Park, was proceeding up Constitution Hill, when 
his horse swerved, kicked up its heels, and threw him over its head. 
He fell on his face, still grasping the reins, and the animal, thus 
checked, feli heavily upon him, planting its knees between his 
shoulders, and crushing in a rib upon the lung. He was taken up in 
2 state of insensibility, from which he awoke in exeruciating pain. 
The anguish was so great that he could be subjected to no examina- 
tion, nor was it possible to remove him from the sofa on which, 
when brought into his house, he was first laid down. At times 
he was delirious, and then, es the crests of charging columns flashed 
upon the fixing eye of Napoleon, the scenes of his old Parliamentary 
battles passed before the mind of Peel. He named Graham and Har- 
dinge. He was thinking of those glorious days when, with a few 
devoted followers, he reconstituted his party after the overthrow of 
1832, and led it on from feebleness and contempt, until “« the whisper 
of a faction ” swelled into the thunder of a host, and timid resistance 
became triumphant attack. On the second day of July he died. The 
impression produced throughout the country was indescribable. With 
the universal grief was mingled a feeling of dumb and awestruck 
wonder. A sense of mystery in the dealings of the Infinite Ruler, 
—a vague apprehension of the ‘‘strangeness” of God’s work,— 
oppressed reverent minds. The foremost statesman of England, one 
in whom the civilised world had an interest, had fallen a victim to 
the momentary panic of a brute! Such an event recalled that 
phenomenon known to astronomers as the sudden darkening of a sun 
in heaven. 
There is no problem of any difficulty connected with the character 
or career of Sir Robcrt Peel. He was not a man of genius; he 
attained neither humour nor pathos; he was formal; there was a 
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majestic egotism, something of haughtiness and ostentation, about 
him. He had not the light touch of Palmerston, the priceless gift of 
natural, irrepressible gaicty, the art of making duty a manly sport. 
But in truthfulness, in magnanimity, in civie courage, in simplicity, 
in strength and soundness of intellect, he reached the heroic standard. 
He had the tastes of a refined and cultivated gentleman. He loved 
art, he loved books. There was a princely courtesy in his treatment 
of men of eminence in the world of pure intellect,—an exquisite 
appreciation of the honour of serving them,—an unaffected delight in 
showing them kindness. ‘“‘I am more than repaid,” he writes to 
Hood, “ by the personal satisfaction which I have had in doing that, 
for which you return me warm and characteristic acknowledgments. 
.. + One return, indeed, I shall ask of you,—that you will give me 
the opportunity of making your personal acquaintance.” Nature had 
not given him faculties of gigantic power or qualities of perilous 
fascination, but she hed been kind to him. His physical frame was 
finely proportioned, his countenance open and commanding, his 
features gracefully bold, and of a high and characteristic English type. 
As an orator, he did not rival the brilliant terseness of Lord Derby 
or the felicitous precision of Lord Palmerston; but he was luminous 
in arrangement, and his stately and sonorous periods told well in 
a great representative assembly. In administration he is universally 
allowed to have been masterly. It has been said that he was always 
led by some other mind,—Horner, Romilly, Cobden. But the leading 
was invariably right, and to follow it was, under the circumstances, 
the noblest thing he could do. As light by light came out along 
the coast up which he steered his vessel, he shaped his course 
accordingly. It is melancholy to think that he left claborate 
apologies for his conduct in connection with Roman Catholic eman- 
cipation and free trade. England, prosperous and harmonious,— 
Catholic and Protestant rejoicing in 2 common citizenship,—sectarian 
bigotry left to Mr. Murphy and his friends,—England the mart of 
the world, with free trade inscribed on the banners of all her parties, 
—these are his vindication. Sir Robert Pecl’s conduct throughout 
his career was as nearly irreproachable as is ordinarily attained by 
man; in those two instances it was sublime; and profoundly uncon- 
scious as he was of any such intention, the satire upon human folly 
and ingratitude involved in apologising for these is too painfully 
severe, 





THE STORY OF ROSINA. 


AN INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF FRANCOIS BOUCHER * 


‘ON NE BADINE PAS AVEC L’AMOUR.” 


I. 

Tne scene, a wood. A shepherd tip-toe creeping, 
Carries a basket, whence a billet peeps, 

To lay beside a silk-clad Oread sleeping 
Under an urn ;—yet not so sound she sleeps 

But that she plainly sees his graceful act ; 

‘‘ He thinks she thinks he thinks she sleeps,” in fact.t 


I. 

One hardly needs the ‘‘ Peint par Francois Boucher.” 
All the sham life comes back again,—one sees 

Aleoves, Ruelles, the Lever and the Coucher, 


Patches and Ruffles, Roués and Marquises ; 
The little great, the infinite small thing 
That ruled the hour when Louis Quinze was king. 


Il. 
For these were yet the days of haleyon weather,— 
A Martin’s summer, when the nation swam, 
Aimless and easy as a wayward feather, 
Down the full tide of jest and epigram ;— 
A careless time, when France's bluest blood 
Beat to the tune of ‘ After us the flood.” 


Iv. 
Plain Roland still was placidly inspecting, 
Nor had Camille yet stirred the Café Foy ; 
Marat was young, and Guillotin dissecting, 
Corday unborn, and Lamballe in Savoy ; 
No faubourg yet had heard the Tocsin ring. 
This was the summer—when Grasshoppers sing. 


* “ Boucher,” by Arséne Houssaye. 
t “ Le Panier Mystérieux,” by F. Boucher. Engraved by R. Gaillard. 
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And far afield were sun-baked savage creatures, 
Female and male, that tilled the earth, and wrung 
Want from the soil ;—lean things with livid features, 
Shape of bent men, and voice that never sung :* 
These were the Ants, for yet to Jacques Bonhomme 
Tumbrils were not, nor any sound of drum. 


VI. 

But Boucher was a Grasshopper, and painted,— 
Rose-water Raphael,—en couleur de rose 

The crowned Caprice, whose sceptre, nowise sainted, 
Swayed the light realm of ballets and bon-mots ;— 

Ruled the dim boudoir’s demi-jour, or drove 

Pink-ribboned flocks through some pink-flowered grove. 


Vil. 


A laughing Dame, who sailed a laughing cargo 

Of flippant loves along the Fleuve du Tendre ; 
Whose greatest grace was jupes a la Camargo, t 

Whose gentlest merit gentiment se rendre ;— 
Queen of the rouge-cheeked Hours, whose footsteps fell 
To Rameau’s notes, in dances by Garde] ;— 


Vu. 


Her Boucher served, till Nature’s self betraying, 
As Wordsworth sings, the heart that loved her not, 
Made of his work a land of languid Maying, 
Filled with false gods and muses misbegot ;— 
A Versailles Eden of cosmetic youth, 
Wherein most things went naked, save the Truth. 


IX. 


Once, and but once,—perhaps the last night’s revels 
Palled in the after-taste,—but Boucher sighed 

For that first beauty, falsely named the Devil's, 
Young-lipped, unlessoned, joyous, and clear-eyed ; 

Flung down his palette like a weary man, 

And sauntered slowly through the Rue Sainte Anne. 


* Les Caractéres de La Bruy¢re, “ De homme.” 
+ “C’était le beau temps oi Camargo trouvait ses jupes trop longues pour 
danser la gargouillade.”’—A. Hovussave. 
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X. 
Wherefore, wo know not; but, at times, far nearer 
Things common come, and lineaments half-seen 
Grow in a moment magically clearer ;— 
Perhaps, as he walked, the grass he called ‘too green’ 
Rose and rebuked him, or the earth “ ill-lighted” 
Silently smote him with the charms he slighted.* 


XI. 


But, as he walked, he tired of god and goddess, 
Shepherd in satin, nymph en deshabille ; 
Stale seemed the trick of kerchief and of bodice, 
Folds that confess, and flutters that reveal ; 
Then as he grew more sad and disenchanted, 
Forthwith he spied the very thing he wanted. 


XI. 


So, in the Louvre, the passer-by might see some 
Arch-looking head, with half-evasive air, 

Peep from behind the fruitage of Van Huysum, 
Grape-bunch and melon, nectarine and pear. 

Here ’twas no Venus of Batavian city, 

But a French girl, young, piquant, bright, and pretty. 


XIII. 


Graceful she was, as some slim marsh-flower shaken 
Amongst the sallows, in the windy Spring ; 

Blithe as the first blithe song of birds that waken, 
Fresh as a fresh young pear tree, blossoming ; 

Black was her hair as any blackbird’s feather ; 

Just for her mouth, two rose-buds broke together. 


XIV. 


Sloes were her eyes ; but her two cheeks were peaches, 
Dark as an Autumn pippin, where the red 

Seems to have burned right through the skin, and reaches 
F’en to the fruit; and if you spoke, it spread 

Up till the red had vanquished all the brown, 

And, like two birds, the sudden lids dropped down. 


* “T] trouva la nature trop verte ct mal éclairée.”—Caarzizs Buanc. 
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xv. 

As Boucher smiled, the bright black eyes ccased dancing, 

As Boucher spoke, the dainty red eclipse 
Filled all the face from cheek to brow, enhancing 

Half a shy smile that dawned around the lips. 
Then a shrill mother rose upon the view ; 
“Ccrises, M’sieu? Rosine, dépéchez-vous !” 


XVI. 

Deep in the fruit her hands Rosina buries, 
Soon in the scale the ruby bunches lay. 

The painter, watching the suspended cherries, 
Never had seen such little fingers play ; 

As for the arm, no Hebe’s could be sleeker. 

Low in his heart he heard the word Eureka. 


XVII. 


‘* Woo first the mother, if you’d win the daughter!” 
Boucher was charmed ; and turned to Madame Mere, 
Almost with tears of suppliance besought her 
Leave to immortalise a face so fair ; 
Praised and cajoled so craftily that straighiway 
Voici Rosina,—standing at his gateway. 


XVIII. 

Shy at the first, in time Rosina’s laughter 
Rang through the studio as the girlish face 

Peered from some painter's travesty, or after 
Showed like an Omphale in lion's case ; 

Gay as a thrush, that from the morning dew 

Pipes to the light its clear “ Reéveillez-vous.” 


XIX. 
Just a mere child with sudden ebullitions, 
Flashes of fun, and little bursts of song, 
Petulant pains, and fleeting pale coutritions, 
Mute little moods of misery and wrong ; 
Only a child, of Nature’s rarest making, 
Wistful and sweet,—and with a heart for breaking! 


Xx. 
Day after day the little loving creature 
Came and returned ; and still the Painter felt, 
Day after day, the old theatric Nature 
Fade from his sight, and like a shadow meli,— 
Paniers and Powder, Pastoral and Scene, 
Killed by the simple beauty of Rosine. 
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XXI. 


As for the girl, she turned to her new being,— 
Came, as a bird that hears its fellow call; 
Blessed, as the blind that blesses God for secing ; 
Grew as a flower on which the sun-rays fall ; 
Loved if you will ;—she never named it so. 
Love comes unseen,—we only see it go. 


XXII. 
There is a figure among Boucher’s sketches, 
Slim,—a child-face, the eyes as black as beads, 
Head set askance, and hand that shyly stretches 
Flowers to the passer, with a look that pleads. 
Title it has not, but no other than 
This was the model of the Rue Sainte Anne. 


XXIII. 
But forth her Story, for I will not tarry,— 
Whether he loved the little “‘ nut-brown maid ;” 
If, of a truth, he counted this to carry 
Straight to the end, or just the whim obeyed, 
Nothing we know, but only that before 
More had been done, a finger tapped the door. 


XXIV. 


Opened Rosina to the unknown comer. 
"Twas a young girl—‘“‘ une pauvre fille,”’ she said, 
‘¢ They had been growing poorer all the summer ; 
Father was lame, and mother nearly dead ; 
Bread was so dear, and,—oh! but. want was bitter, 
Would Monsieur pay to have her for a sitter ? 


XXV. 

Men called her pretty.” Boucher looked a minute : 
Yes, she was pretty ; and her face beside 

Shamed her poor clothing by a something in it,— 
Grace, and a presence hard to be denied ; 

This was no common offer it was certain ;— 

** Allez, Rosina! sit behind the curtain.” 


XXVI. 

Meantime the Painter, with a mixed emotion, 
Drew and re-drew his ill-disguised Marquise, 

Passed in due time from praises to devotion ; 
Last when his sitter left him on his knees, 

Rose in a maze of passion and surprise,— 

Rose, and beheld Rosina’s saddened eyes. 
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XXVII. 
«« This was no model, M’sieu, but a lady.” 
Boucher was silent, for he knew it true. 
«* Est-ce que vous l’aimez?”’ Never answer made he! 
Ah, for the old love fighting with the new! 
‘¢ Est-ce que vous l’aimez ?” sobbed Rosina’s sorrow. 
«+ Bou!” murmured Boucher ; ‘‘ she will come to-morrow.” 


XXVIII. 
Ah, for To-morrow! Thou, O Time, art cruel! 
How have we sinned that thou should’st vex us so? 
Lo, in our eyes the Present like a jewel 
Shines, and the moments glisten as they go. 
Respite and Rest from yesterday we borrow: 
Thou drawest bow, and slayest with To-morrow. 


XXIX, 
How like a Hunter thou, O Time, dost harry 
Us; and awhile for pleasure of the chace 
Sparest to strike thy sorely-running quarry, 
Following not less with unrelenting face. 
Time, if Love hunt, and Sorrow hunt, with thee, 
Woe to the Fawn! There is no way to flee. 


XXX. 


Woe to Rosina! By To-morrow stricken, 

Swift from her life the sun of gold went down. 
Nothing remained but those grey shades that thicken, 
Cloud and the cold,—the black above the brown. 

Only a little by the door she lingers,— 
Waits, with wrung lip and interwoven fingers. 


XXXI. 
No, not a sign. Already with the Painter 
Grace and the nymphs began recovered reign ; 
Truth was no more, and Nature, waxing fainter, 
Paled to the old sick Artifice again. 
Seeing Rosina going out to die, 
How should he know that Fame had passed him by. 


XXXII. 
Going to die! For who shall waste in sadness 
Shorn of the sun, the very warmth and light, 
Miss the green welcome of the sweet earth's gladness, 
Lose the round life that only Love makes bright : 
There is no succour if these things are taken. 
Nene but Death loves the lips by Love forsaken. 
VOL. II. HH 
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XXXII. 
So, in a little, when those Two had parted,— 
Worn to a shred their afternoon amour, 
Boucher, remembering, sick and sorry-hearted, 
Stayed for a moment by Rosina’s door. 
«« Ah, the poor child!” the neighbours ery of her, 
“‘Morte, M’sieu, morte! On dit,—des peines du cceur.”’ 


XXXIV. 
Just for a second, say, the tiding shocked him, 
Say, in his eye a sudden tear-drop shone,— 
dust for a second a dull feeling mocked him 
With a vague sense of something priceless gone; 
Then,—for at best *twas but the empty type, 
The husk of man with which the days were ripe,— 


XXXV. 
Then, he forgot her. But, for you that slew her, 
You, her own sister, that with airy ease, 
Just for a moment’s fancy, could undo her, 
Pass on your way. A little while, Marquisc, 
Be the sky silent, be the sea serene ; 
A pleasant passage—a Sainte Guillotine. 


XXXVI. 
As for Rosina,—for the quict sleeper, 
Whether stone hides her, or the. happy grass, 
If ‘the sun quicken, if the dews beweep her, 
Laid in the Madeleine or Montparnasse, 
Nothing we know,—but that her heart is cold, 
Poor beating heart! And so the story's told. 
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Wrrmx the last few years a change has passed over the views 
entertained by men of science respecting those vibrations of the 
earth’s crust which,—insignificant as they must be considered in 
relation to the dimensions of our globe,—constitute yet the most 
stupendous and alarming phenomena known to the human race. The 
skill with which physical causes have been analysed, and the critical 
acumen with which historical records have been discussed, have 
sufliced to dispel much of that mystery and misconception with which 
the subject of earthquakes had for a long time been surrounded. We 
now know not only what really takes place when a portion of the 
earth's crust is affected by an earthquake, but also what are the 
purposes subserved in the earth’s economy by a phenomenon which 
seems, at first sight, simply destructive. We proceed to discuss 
briefly some of the more prominent results of modern researches into 
the history, character, and work of the carth’s subterranean forces. 
In reasoning respecting the action of the earth's internal forces in 
long-past periods, geologists formerly fell into the mistake of denying 
to nature the fulness of time which she requires to work out her 
ends. As Sir Charles Lyell remarks, they “‘ represented nature as 
having been prodigal of violence and parsimonious of time.” ‘They 
busied themselves in inquiring what might be the nature of forces 
which eould produce, by a single effort, those various formations 
which are the study of the geologist. They naturally came to the 
conclusion that the subterranean action in remote ages surpassed 
enormously the corresponding effects of intcrmal heat in our own 
times. The instantaneous upheaval of mountain-chains such as the 
Andes and the Himalayas could only be effected by the action of 
paroxysmal explosions, in comparison with which the most violent 
throes of modern earthquakes sink.into absolute insignificance. And 
even without leaving our own country, we can find traces of subter- 
ranean action which,—if we could suppose it to have operated 
instantaneously, or for but 2 brief period,—must have incomparably 
exceeded even such eruptive explosions as those which caused the 
great earthquakes of Riobamba, Lisbon, and Calabria. ‘‘ We have 
‘faults’ in England,” says Sir Charles Lyell, ‘‘in which the vertical 
displacement is between 600 and 38,000 fect, and the horizontal 
extent thirty miles or more, the width of the fissures, since filled up 
with rubbish, varying from 10 to 50 feet.” ‘The upthrow or down- 
HH 2 
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throw of such enormous masses of rock,—if produced instantaneously 

. 2 ’ 
—‘‘would imply tremendous catastrophes,” he remarks, « wholly 
foreign to the ordinary course of nature.” 

It is important that the bearing of the error into which geologists 
had been led by a want of care in the examination of the phenomeng 
presented to their notice should be thoroughly understood. So long 
as it was held that the old manifestations of the powers of nature 
exceeded those presented in our own day, or within historical times, 
in the enormous proportion inferred by ancient geologists, we were 
prevented from applying to the examination of the earth’s strata any 
of the experience which we derive from observing the effects of recent 
processes of change. The geologist could hardly form more exagt 
notions of the former state of our earth than the astronomer can form 
of the condition of her companion planets. It was in vain that the 
effects of long-past processes were brought under the very hammer of 
the geologist when he was free to ascribe these effects to causes 
wholly dissimilar from those now in operation. 

Therefore, the first and most important step towards our present 
acquaintance with the laws regulating the action of the earth’s sub. 
terranean forces, was the discovery that in ancient geologic eras 
precisely the same forms of disturbance were in action as are .going 
on at the present day. It will hardly be believed that the old views 
respecting geologic evidence,—the seemingly irrational theories of 
catastrophes and cataclysms indulged in by the rival factions of the 
Vulcanists and the Neptunists,—held their ground up to quite recent 
times. In fact, few circumstances seem more promising to those 
who take interest in the progress of geology than the fact that the 
science has made these enormous strides during the last sixty years, 
after so many centuries of inaction or of misdirected efforts. ‘‘ The 
cultivation of geology,” says one of the most eminent modern geolo- 
gists, ‘‘ began at a later period than that of astronomy ; and in every 
step which it has hitherto made towards sound theoretical principles 
it has had to contend against many violent prepossessions. But 
when we compare the result of observations in the last half century 
with those of the three preceding centuries, we cannot. but look for- 
ward with the most sanguine expectations to the degree of excellence 
to which geology may be carried even by the labours of the present 
generation.” 

The careful examination of the effects of ancient subterrancan 
action having at length forced geologists to the conclusion that the 
condition of the globe in long-past eras corresponded much more 
closely to its present state than they had been disposed to imagine, 
it was seen, for the first time, that in the various phenomena pre- 
sented by the earth’s crust, we have exhibited to us, as in a vast 
museum, specimens of the effects we may attribute to modern sub- 
terranean action. Hence the modern seismologist, instead of con- 
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fuing his attention to the effects of earthquake shocks occurring 
jn our own day, is able to analyse all the different stages of dis- 
turbance by examining the effects of processes which have been 
in action for thousands upon thousands of years. The aid thus 
afiorded him it is almost impossible to over-estimate. In fact, 
without this aid our views respecting the action of the earth’s subter- 
ranean forces must necessarily have been altogether imperfect; since, 
in any single age, these forces produce no effects sufficiently imposing 
to afford a distinct conception of the extent and importance of the 
subterranean action. ‘‘ We must consider geognostic phenomena,” 
says Humboldt, “ in their true correlation, and observe them in their 
transition from a merely dynamic concussion, and from the upheaving 
of continents and mountain masses, to the production and effusion of 
gases and liquids, of boiling mud, and of red-hot and molten earths, 
which harden into crystalline rocks.” It is only by duly comparing 
the geologic records of past action with what takes place in our own 
day, that seismologists have been enabled to arrange side by side 
groups of phenomena which, at first sight, seem so utterly hetero- 
geneous,—to form, as Humboldt expresses it, ‘‘a grand picture of 
nature, in which all these phenomena become fused into the single 
conception of the reaction of the interior of a planet upon its crust 
and surface.” ‘To the inquiring spirit,” he adds, “ it is given to 
mount from link to link in the chain of phenomena, till the point is 
gained at which, in the ancient consolidation of our planet, in the 
first transition of the conglobated matter from the vaporous form, the 
internal heat of the earth,—that heat which is not due to the sun’s 
action,—was originally developed.” 

Equally important towards the formation of the modern theory of 
earthquakes has been the intelligent examination of their dynamical 
effects. The labours of Mallet and Hopkins were the first by which 
light was thrown on the obscure and seemingly complex relations 
presented by earthquake phenomena. 

In examining the effects of an earthquake shock, we must remember 
that usually three constituents of the earth’s globe are affected,—- 
viz., first, the solid mass lying above the seat of the shock ; secondly, 
the ocean lying above this solid mass; and thirdly, the superin- 
cumbent atmosphere. Let us consider these three constituents 
separately. 

In the first place, then, a shock is communicated to a portion more 
or less extensive of the earth’s solid crust. In considering its effects 
we must dismiss from our minds the ordinary conception of the 
carth’s rigidity. The earth is only rigid—in appearance even—when 
considered in comparatively small masses. Large portions of the 
carth’s crust are “elastic,” and partake of that property which belongs 
to all elastic bodies—the power of transmitting waves of disturbance. 
Such waves, when originated by an earthquake shock, travel vertically 
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as well as horizontally, but much farther horizontally than vertically, 
We can tell little of the rate of propagation of the vertical wave, 
because the distance it has to travel before reaching the surfaee is go 
short. Respecting the velocity of the horizontal wave, we are better 
able to judge. It has been estimated that on an average the land, 
wave transmitted horizontally travels at the rate of about 2,000 feet 
per second, or nearly twenty-three miles per minute. If we could 
watch this wave, wo should see it rushing on with this enormons 
velocity, and presenting precisely the appearance of low, broad waves 
at sea. Any part of the wave, considered separately, may be looked 
upon as travelling forward in a straight line. But the complete wave- 
front forms a circle, ellipse, or else some irregular oval figure, con- 
stantly expanding, around the centre of concussion. The ordinary 
conceptions about vorticose motions, despite the evidenee which 
Humboldt collected in their favour, must be abandoned as untenable. 
Every well-authenticated fact in the history of earthquakes may bo 
referred to the action either of the vertical wave or of the hori- 
zontal one. Strictly speaking, even these two waves must be looked 
upon as belonging to a single globular wave of compression, of 
which the centre lies at the origin of the concussion. 

In connection with the wave-like motion of the earth’s solid crust 
we must remark that there is also a wave of sound which travels 
four or five times as fast. It is to the passage of this wave that we 
must attribute the rumbling sounds commonly observed to precede 
the shocks of earthquakes. 

The second effect which has to be considered, is the transmission 
of a great sea-wave when the centre of concussion lies beneath the 
bed of the ocean. This wave will, of course, be transmitted accord- 
ing to the usual laws which regulate the movement of oceanic waves 
—in other words, its rate of motion will depend on the depth. of the 
seas over which it passes. It will, therefore, travel independently 
of the solid wave, and may arrive at the shores of the various 
countries which experience the real carthquake shock at times which 
show no correspondence with the latter occurrence. We see at once, 
then, that this oceanic wave must be looked upon as a phenomenon 
wholly distinct from that recognised in many earthquakes in which 
the land-shock is accompanied by a recession of the sea, followed 
almost instantaneously by the imrush of a mountain-wave. The 
explanation of this phenomenon is one of the most interesting points 
of Mr. Mallet’s inquiry. 

When the land-wave travels underneath the ocean, it carries on its 
back, to use Mr. Mallet’s expressive verbiage, a great oceanic wave. 
Now's little consideration will show that the effect of this will be to 
eause a recession of the ocean just before—so nearly preceding as to 
appear coincident with it—the arrival of the land-wave upon any line 
of coast. For the mass of water upheaved above the solid waye must 
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be drawn from the water in front of and behind that wave. The 
efiect of this will clearly be, that just before the land-wave reaches a 
eoast-line, the water which would have lain between the wave-front 
and the coast-line will all be drawn up—or “ propelled ” up, it matters 
not which view we take of the mode of its motion—to the top of the 
land-wave. ‘Thus, for a moment, the shore will be left dry, but as 
the land-wave, with its superincumbeat load of water, travels onwards, 
there will be seen the appearance of a mountain-wave of water pour- 
ing in upon the shore. We shall presently have to mention several 
remarkable instances of this phenomenon. 

The third wave is produced by the agitation of the atmosphere. 
Its effects are merely exhibited—where the wave consists of ade- 
quately swift vibrations—in the form of “sound,” which “ must be 
low in note, and must reach the ear considerably after the shock has 
been experienced.” 

Let us now consider a few instances of the particular forms of 
disturbance we have mentioned above. 

The great catastrophe which occurred in Ecuador and Pern on 
February 4, 1797, supplied evidence on several of the most interest- 
ing questions connected with the phenomena of earthquakes. The 
perpendicular, or explosive motion, was exhibited with remarkable 
distinctness at Riobamba. The bodies of many of those who perished 
were flung so forcibly into the air that they were afterwards found 
upon the summit of the hill La Culla, which rises to the height of 
several hundred feet on the farther side of the small river Lican. 
Humboldt saw among the skeletons of men on this height large 
quantities of rubbish from the stone buildings of Riobamba. Another 
circumstance which points to the action of a very energetic explosive 
force was the fact that in several instances articles belonging to one 
house were found beneath the ruins of others at a considerable 
distance. We ean only account for this remarkable circumstance by 
supposing that the latter buildings were flung high into the air, and 
that in the interval which elapsed before they reached the ground, 
the ruins of other houses were brought beneath them by a rapid hori- 
zontal movement. 

The same great earthquake afforded very remarkable evidence of 
the nature of the great horizontal land-wave which travels outwards 
in all directions from the centre of concussion. It will be understood 
that this centre must have lain almost directly under the town of 
Riobamba, so that all other places affected by the earthquake must 
have suffered through the action of the horizontal or surface-wave. 
We can form some notion of the intensity of this wave of disturbance 
from the fact that every town and village within a region 120 miles 
long and 60 broad was levelled to the ground. Many places were 
actually buried beneath enormous masses flung down from the sur- 
rounding mountains, It is related that the form of the surface 
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throughout this region was entirely altered. So remarkable wer 
some of the effects as to suggest to an experienced observer like 
Humboldt the notion of vorticose or rotatory concussions,—a notion 
not justified, as we have seen, by the results of a more caroful con. 
sideration of all the phenomena presented during the progress of 
earthquakes. The appearances which deceived Humboldt may be 
accounted for very readily when we remember that variations in the 
thickness of the earth’s crust would suffice to render the linear advance 
of any part of the surface-wave more or less irregular. Those appear. 
ances are very well worth noticing, however, as affording evidence of 
the singularly complicated effects which may be looked for from the 
simple progression of a great surface-wave along an irregular portion 
of the earth’s crust. Walls were twisted round without being cast 
down; rows of trees which had been parallel, were found to have 
become deflected in a very singular manner ; and, lastly, the ridges 
of cultivated fields were found to have assumed a new direction 
through the effects of the earthquake. About twenty minutes after 
the overthrow of Riobamba, a fearful grinding noise was heard under 
the cities of Quito and Ibarra, which lie upwards of a hundred miles 
from the centre of disturbance. 

We have seen how this remarkable earthquake illustrates the effect 
of the vertical and horizontal land-waves. But as the centre of con- 
cussion did not, in this instance, lie beneath the ocean, the great sea- 
wave considered by Mallet receives no illustration from the earthquake 
of Riobamba. We now proceed to consider some of the more remark- 
able earthquakes which have been accompanied by oceanic disturb- 
ances. 

‘We must premise that the great earthquake which has recently 
taken place in Ecuador and Peru would appear to have been followed 
by a remarkable oscillation of the sea. The waves of disturbance 
travelled even as far north as California ;° and the inhabitants of Callao 
were alarmed for the safety of their city by the continual inrush of 
gigantic waves. Yet, it must be remarked, that the seat of disturb- 
ance was not, in all probability, beneath the ocean in this instance. 
It is far more probable that the ocean-waves, large as they were, had 
their origin in the horizontal land-wave. As soon as this wave 
reached the shore, it must necessarily have communicated a portion 
of its motion to the ocean; and it serves to afford some conception 
of the vastness of the land-wave to notice that it had sufficient power 
to communicate a disturbance of such magnitude to the waters of the 
Pacific Ocean. 

It is possible that the same explanation may even be extended to 
the remarkable instance of oceanic disturbance observed when Callao 
was destroyed in 1747. Of twenty-three ships and vessels which 
were in the harbour of Callao, nineteen were sunk; and the other 
four were carried by the waves to a great distance inland, and left on 
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dry ground at a considerable height above the sea. The same great 
wave which carried these. ships so far from their element, destroyed 
every vestige of the town save a small fragment of the fort of Vera 
Cruz. Of 4,000 inhabitants, only 200 escaped. Indeed, one accoun* 
of the catastrophe ascribes a yet more terrible destructiveness to the 
great wave. According to this account, “ all the inhabitants of Callao 
were destroyed except one. The man who escaped, standing on 8 
fort which overlooked the harbour, saw the sea retire to a great 
distance, and then return like a vast mountain. He heard a cry of 
‘Miserere!’ rise from all parts of the city, and then in a moment all 
was silent,—where the town had once flourished, there was a wide 
sea. But the same wave which overwhelmed the town drove past 
him a small boat, in which he flung himself and thus escaped.” 

Our reason for assuming that, in this instance, the centre of con- 
eussion was under the dry land, and not under the ocean, is the 
circumstance that the whole of Peru was shaken by the disturb- 
ance in a manner which seemed to indicate the close proximity 
of the centre of concussion. It is also related that a voleano burst 
forth in Lucanas, which poured forth such enormous quantities of 
water that the whole country was overflowed; and in the mountain 
near Pataz, called Conversiones de Casamarquilla, three other 
voleanoes broke out, and poured enormous torrents of water from 
their cones. 

In fact, it would seem as if Peru were specially liable to the occur- 
rence of that particular form of disturbance of which we have had 
ah instance in the recent earthquake. It is related by Ulloa that in 
1687 a great convulsion took place, during which the sea first retired 
and then returned in a mountainous wave which destroyed Callao 
and its inhabitants. Wafer relates that the same wave drowned men 
and beasts for fifty leagues along the shore, and carried ships a league 
into the country. Ulloa, Wafer, d’Acosta, and other historians, 
describe other earthquakes which produced similar inundations along 
one part or another of the coast of Ecuador and Peru. 

But in all these instances the seat of disturbance lay in all 
probability beneath some part of the great range of the Andes. In 
order to obtain an example of sub-oceanic disturbance, we must 
consider the case of earthquakes whose chief effeets on land have 
taken place far from the neighbourhood of volcanoes or volcanic 
ranges. 

The great earthquake which overthrew Lisbon in 1755 affords a 
remarkable instance of the class of disturbance we are considering. 

The first shock of this great earthquake was the shock of the 
great land-wave. We shall presently see that this wave had run in 
from a point considerably to the west of Lisbon. By this shock the 
city was shaken to its foundations. The houses were swung to and 
fro with such violence that the upper stories were flung bodily to the 
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ground, crushing thousands of the wretched inhabitants: to. death 
beneath tho ruins of their own dwellings. Those who had escaped 
rushed to the great square in front of St. Paul’s Church, hoping to 
find in this open space a refuge from the falling ruins of the city, 
But when they drew near, they were still more terrified by the awfal 
seene of desolation which presented itself than they had been by the 
ruin of their homes. It was the festival of All Saints, and St. Paul's, 
like all the other churches, had been crowded with worshippers. But 
the great church had been flung bodily to the ground, and the immense 
raultitude which had filled it had perished beneath its ruins. And 
now those who had escaped from the different churches were to be 
seen flying in crowds to the banks of the Tagus for safety. Others 
sought the heights of St. Catherine’s Hill, but these were quickly 
destroyed ; for a second land-wave followed soon after the first, and 
the church, which crowned the hill, was rocked violently to and fro 
until it fell, crushing bencath its ruins the great multitude which had 
been crowded around it. 

But now the great sea-wave was to work the destruction of thou- 
sands who had escaped from the falling ruins of the streets and 
churches of Lisbon. The banks of the Tagus were crowded with 
terrified wretches, whose ‘‘ misereres ’’ sounded like the dirge of the 
ruined eity. Of a sudden, as they prayed, a strange heaving swell 
was seen to traverse the broad expanse of the river. The waters 
seemed as though they were being sucked away to meet an enor- 
mous wave which was sweeping in with inconceivable rapidity from 
the sea. Another moment and the whole multitude was engulfed. 
It is related,—with what amount of truth is not certainly known,— 
that of the vessels anchored in the river, of an enormous quay 
recently built at great expense, and of the multitudes which crowded 
quay and shores and vessels, not a single trace was ever afterwards 
discovered. 

But the end was not yet. A third land-wave rushed in upon the 
town, the shock it produced being scarcely less violent than the two 
preceding ones—and immediately after, the river was again. tra- 
versed by an enormous wave. Then followed other shocks and 
other inrushes of the sea, producing effects so disastrous that “ it 
was generally believed,” said an eye-witness, ‘‘ that the city of 
Lisbon was doomed to be entirely swept from the face of the earth.” 

And now that the earthquake was over a new calamity, searcely 
less terrible, befel the unfortunate inhabitants of Lisbon. The city 
was found to be on fire in a hundred places at once, the flames 
bursting forth with such fury that the whole city presented |the 
appearance of a gigantic conflagration. It is asserted that sub- 
terranean fires, issuing from fissures in the earth, were partly the 
cause of this calamity. But on this point the evidence we have is 
not very clear. It is certain that flames and smoke issued from 
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many non-voleanic mountains in Portugal during the earthquake ; 
put there are no authentic records of flames having issued from 
fissures in plains or within the precincts of the city of Lisbon. It is 
far more probable that the conflagration was caused in another way. 
The day, as we have already mentioned, was one of the great 
festivals of the Catholic Church. The cathedrals, chapels, and 
churches were all illuminated with wax tapers and lamps, and as the 
curtains, waxen work, and timbers were overthrown with the burn- 
ing lights, each sacred edifice became the centre of an extensive 
conflagration. In many of the private houses also, the kitchen and 
other fires had been flung over the woodwork of the floors. Thus on 
every side there was fire, while few were left to contend with the 
ravages of the destructive element. Six days elapsed before an end 
was finally put to the conflagration. 

We have been led by the contemplation of this great catastrophe,— 
one of the most sudden and fearful ever experienced by the human 
race,—to considerations somewhat removed from the subject we are 
dealing with. ‘We must hasten to consider the evidence which the 
great earthquake affords us respecting the action of the earth’s 
internal forces. 

The area of disturbance was remarkably wide. The shock was 
felt distinctly in the Alps, on the coast of Sweden, in Northern Ger- 
many, Thuringia, and in small inland lakes near the shores of the 
Baltic. In the Antigua Islands, Barbadoes, and Martinique, even in the 
great Canadian lakes, the motion was also sensibly felt. In Algeria 
and Morocco the agitation of the earth was scarcely less violent than 


.in Portugal. Humboldt estimated that an area of the earth’s sur- 


face four times greater than that of Europe was disturbed by this 
remarkable earthquake. 

Rivers and lakes in Great Britain were singularly agitated. The 
water of Loch Lomond, without any apparent cause, was flung 
violently against its banks and then sank below its usual level. On 
a comparison of the epochs at which the first shock was felt at 
Lisbon and the occurrence of shocks elsewhere, it was estimated by 
Michell that the movement of the ground travelled at the rate of 
twenty miles per minute. But it is necessary to note the possibility 
that this estimate may be exaggerated. In forming it, Michell looked 
upon Lisbon as the centre of disturbance,—in reality, the centre 
of disturbance lay far away from Lisbon, under the bed of the 
Atlantic. 

Of the extent of the oceanie disturbance directly caused by the 
passage of the land-wave we have already had striking evidence. 
We must note some other very remarkable circumstances. It is 
related that the great wave which traversed the shores of the 
Peninsula rose at Cadiz to the height of no less than sixty feet. At 
Tanjiers it rose and fell cightcen several times. ‘At Funchal in 
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Madeira,” writes Lyell, “ it rose full fifteen feet perpendicularly above 
high-water mark, although the tide,—which ebbs and flows there 
seven feet,—was then at half ebb. Besides entering the city and 
committing great havoc, it overflowed other seaports in the island, 
At Kinsale, in Ireland, a body of water rushed into the harbour, 
whirled round several vessels, and poured into the market-place.” 

The shock was felt in a peculiarly striking manner on the open 
sea. The captain of the ship ‘ Nancy” records that off St. Lucar his 
vessel was shaken so violently that all on board thought she had 
struck upon a hidden reef. He ordered a seaman to heave the lead, 
but found they were in deep water. Captain Clarke also relates that 
his ‘ship was shaken and strained as if she had struck upon a rock, 
‘insomuch that the seams of the deck opened and the compass was 
overturned in the binnacle.” Another ship, 120 miles west of St. 
Vincent, was struck so violently that the men “were pitched a foot 
and a half perpendicularly from the deck.” 

It was noticed that not only at Lisbon but at the island of Madeira, 
and in several other places, the sea retreated from the shore before 
coming in as a great wave. It is at once seen that these facts are in 
perfect accordance with Mallet’s theory; or may we not rather say, 
that no other theory is capable of adequately explaining them? As 
Sir Charles Lyeli remarks, if the retreat of the sea had been caused 
by the simple upheaval of the coast of Portugal, ‘‘ the motion of the 
waters when propagated to Madeira would have produced a wave 
previous to the retreat. Nor could the motion of the waters at 
Madeira have been caused by a different local earthquake; for the 
shock travelled from Lisbon to Madeira in two hours, which agrees 
with the time which it required to reach other places equally distant.” 

We have said that the earth’s crust is in general sufficiently elastic 
to transmit waves,—which, indeed, run along the surface almost as 
regularly as the waves of a disturbed ocean. But there are certain 
conditions which are opposed to the free transmission of the hori- 
zontal land-wave. Amongst these we may include sudden variations 
or irregularities in the thickness of the earth’s crust, and also a want 
of homogeneity in the arrangement of the strata which compose it. 
Under these circumstances the wave cannot pass without fracturing 
the earth’s crust. There are many instances of this occurring. In 
the great earthquake of Calabria in 1783, for example, the whole face 
of the earth was broken up by the waves of disturbance which 
repeatedly swept across it. The same sort of thing was witnessed in 
a yet more striking manner in the earthquake of Jamaica in 1692. 
We are told that ‘the ground swelled and heaved like a rolling sea, 
and was traversed by numerous cracks, two or three hundred of 
which were often seen at a time, opening and then closing rapidly 
again. Many people were swallowed up in these rents; some the 
earth caught by the middle and squeezed to death ; the heads only of 
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others appeared above the ground; and some wore first engulfed and 
then cast up again with great quantities of water.” 

Nor must we omit to notice that the work of earthquakes does not 
terminate with the mere passage of a wave of disturbance across a 
large portion of the earth’s surface. Even where no external difference 
appears in the face of a country after the occurrence of an earthquake 
we are yet justified in assuming that internal work has been effected. 
We have evidence that important changes may take place beneath the 
earth’s crust without in any way affecting the external aspect of 
things. For example, it is related by Humboldt that since the earth- 
quake of Cumana every shock of the southern coast is felt in the 
mica-slate strata of the peninsula ef Maniguarez, which lies opposiie 
the limestone or chalk hills of the fortress. He adds, that ‘in the 
almost incessant undulations of the ground of the valleys of the 
Mississippi, Arkansas, and Ohio, which occurred from 1811 to 1813, 
the progress of the motion from south to north was very striking. It 
was as if subterranean impediments had been gradually overcome, and 
the wave of commotion then advanced upon each occasion along the 
way which had been opened up.” It appears, therefore, that the 
circles of concussion enlarge in consequence of the effects of a single 
powerful shock. 

But besides these internal effects, very marked external effects have 
been known to follow the occurrence of an earthquake. In the earth- 
quakes which took place in Chili in 1822, 1835, and 1837, the earth 
was permanently elevated. After the earthquake of 1835, Admiral 
Fitzroy found beds of shell-fish in a putrid state, but still adhering to 
the rocks, and raised ten feet above high-water mark. But, remarkable 
as this fact is, we may note as still more striking the evidence of 
Mr. Darwin's researches respecting the length of time during which 
the process of elevation has been in action. He found shells pre- 
cisely similar to those discovered by Mr. Fitzroy, but at a far higher 
elevation, near Valparaiso. These shell-beds were a quarter of a mile 
above high-water mark. 

We see, then, that besides phenomena of motion wholly dynamical, 
the earthquake is competent to effect important changes in the rela- 
tions presented by the earth’s surface. In fact, we may recognise in 
the work thus accomplished by earthquakes one of the principal 
restorative powers of nature. To quote the words of Sir Charles 
Lyell, “the constant repair of the land, and the subserviency of our 
planet to the support of terrestrial as well as aquatic species, are 
secured by the elevating and depressing power of causes acting in 
the interior of the earth, which, although so often the source of death 
and terror to the inhabitants of the globe,—visiting in succession 
every zone, and filling the earth with monuments of ruin and dis- 
order,—are, nevertheless, the agents of a conservative principle above 
all others essential to the stability of the system.” 
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Tue civilian world, even that portion of it which lives by the pro- 
fusest sweat of its brow, enjoys an oceasional holiday in the course 
of the year besides Christmas-day. Good Friday brings to most an 
enforced cessation from toil. Easter and Whitsuntide are recognised 
seasons of pleasure in most grades of the civilian community. There 
are few who do not compass somehow an occasional Derby-day; 
and we may safely aver that the amount of work done on New 
Year’s-day is not very great. But in all the year the soldier has 
but one real holiday, a holiday with all the glorious accompani- 
ments of unwonted varieties of dainties and full liberty to be as 
jolly as he pleases without fear of the consequences. ‘True, the in- 
dividual soldier may have his day’s leave, nay, his month’s furlough; 
but his enjoyments resulting therefrom are not realised in the atmo- 
sphere of the barrack-room, but rather have their origin in the 
abandonment for the nonce of his military character and a pro 
tempore return into civilian life. Christmas-day is the great regimental 
merry-making, free to and appreciated by the veteran and the recruit 
like; and as such it is looked forward to for many a month prior to 
its advent, and talked of many a day after it is past and gone. 

About a month before Christmas the observer skilled in the signs 
of the times may begin to notice the tokens of its approach. Self- 
deniant. fellows, men who can trust themselves to carry a few 
shillings about with them withont experiencing a chronic sensation 
that the accumulated pelf is burning a hole in their pockets, busy 
themselves in constructing ‘‘dimmocking bags" for the occasion, 
such being the barrack-room term for receptacles for money-hoard- 
ing purposes. The weak vessels, those who mistrust their own 
eonstancy under the varied temptations of dry throats, empty stomachs, 
and a scant allowance of tobacco, manage to cheat their fragility of 
“saving grace” by requesting their Sergeant-major to put them 
‘‘on the peg;”—that is to say, place them under stoppages, so 
that the accumulation takes place in his hands, and cannot be dis- 
sipated by any premature weaknesses of the flesh. Everybody 
becomes of a sudden astonishingly sober and steady. There is 
hardly any going out of barracks now; for a walk involves the 
expenditure of at least “‘the price of a pint,” and, in the circum- 
stances, this extravagance is not allowable. The guard-room is 
unwontedly empty—nobody except the utterly reckless will get into 
trouble just now; for punishment at this season involves the for- 
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feitare of certain privileges, and the incurring of ceriain penalties, 
the former specially prized, the latter exceptionally disgusting at this 
Christmas season. Slowly the days roll on with anxious expectancy, 
the coming event forming the one engrossing topic of conversation, 
alike in barrack-room, in stable, in canteen, and in guard-room. 
The clever hands of the troop are deep in devising a series of orna- 
wentations for the walls and roof of the common habitation. One 
fellow spends all his spare time on the top of a table, with a bed on 
top of that again, embellishing the wall above the fireplace with a 
florid design in a variety of colours, meant to be an exact copy of the 
deviee on the regiment's kettle-drums, with the addition of the legend 
«A merry Christmas to the old Strawboots” inscribed on a waving 
scroll below. The skill of another decorator is directed to the 
clipping of sundry squares of coloured paper into wondrous forms— 
Prince of Wales’ feathers, gorgeous festoons, and the like—with 
which the gas pendants and the edges of the window-frames are 
disguised out of their original nakedness and hardness of outline, so 
as to be almost unrecognisable by the eye of the matter-of-fact 
Barrack-master himself. What is this felonious-looking band up to, 
these four determined rascals in the forbidden high-lows and stable 
overalls, who go slinking mysteriously out at the back gate just at 
the gleaming? Are they Fenian sympathisers bound for a secret 
meeting, or are they deserters making off just at the time when there 
is the least likelihood of suspicion? Nay, they are neither; but, 
nevertheless, their errand is a nefarious one. Watch at the gate for 
an hour, and you will see them come back again, each man laden with 
the spoils of the shrubberies,—holly, mistletoe, and evergreens,— 
ruthlessly plundered under cover of the darkness. 

A couple of days before ‘‘the day,” the Sergeant-major enters the 
barrack-room, a smile playing upon his rubicund features. We all 
know what his errand is, and he knows right well that we do; but he 
cannot refrain from the customary short patronising harangue ;— 
“Our worthy Captain—liberal gent, you know—deputed me—what 
you like for dinner—plum puddings of course—a quart of beer a man: 
make up your minds what you'll have — anything but game and 
venison ;” and so he vanishes, grinning a saturnine grin. The moment 
is a critical one. We ought to be unanimous. What shall we have? 
A council of deliberation is constituted on the spot, and proceeds io 
the discussion of the weighty question. The suggestions are not 
numerous. The alternative lies between pork and goose. The 
old soldiers, for some inscrutable reason, go for goose to a man. 
The recruits have a carnal craving after the flesh of the pig. I did 
once hear a “ carpet-bag”* recruit hesitatingly broach the idea of 
mutton, but he collapsed ignominiously under the concentrated stare 


* “Carpet-bag”’ recruit is the barrack-room appellation of contempt for the 
young gentleman recruit who joins his regiment omnibus impedimentis—who, 
in fact, brings his taggage with him—to find it of course utterly useless. 
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of righteous indignation with which his heterodox suggestion was 
received. Goose versus pork is eagerly debated. As regards quantity 
the question is a level one, since the allowance from time immemorial 
has been a goose or a leg of pork among three men. At length the 
point is decided according as old or young soldiers predominate in 
the room during the evening stable-hour. The Sergeant-major is in- 
formed of the conclusion arrived at, and in the evening the Corporal 
of each room accompanies him on a marketing expedition into the 
town. Another important duty devolves upon the said Corporal in 
the course of this marketing tour. The ‘ dimmocking bags” have 
been emptied ; the accumulations in the Sergeant-major’s hands have 
been drawn, and the Corporal, freighted with the joint savings, has 
the task of expending the same in beer. In this undertaking he 
manifests a preternatural astuteness. He is not to be inveigled into 
giving his order at a pubiic-house,—swipes from the canteen would 
do as well as that,—nor do the bottled beer-merchants tempt him 
with their high prices for dubious quality. No, he goes direct to the 
fountain head ; if there be a brewery in the place, he finds it out and 
bestows his order upon it, thus triumphantly securing the pure 
article at the wholesale price. His purchasing calculation is upon 
the basis of two gallons per man. If, as is generally the case, the 
barrack-room he represents contains twelve men, he orders a twenty- 
four gallon barrel of porter,—always porter,—and if he has a surplus 
left, he disburses it in the purchase of a bottle or two of spirits for 
the behoof of any fair visitors who may haply honour the barrack- 
room with their presence. 

It is Christmas-eve. The evening stable-hour is over, and all 
hands are merrily engaged in the composition of the puddings; some 
stoning fruit, others chopping suet, beating eggs, and so forth. The 
barrel of beer is in the corner, but it is sacred as the honour of the 
regiment! Nothing would induce the expectant participants in its 
contents to broach it before its appointed time shall come. So there is 
beer instead from the canteen in the tin pails of the barrack-room, 
and the work of pudding-compounding goes on jovially to the accom- 
paniments of song and jest. Now, there is a fear lest too many fingers 
in the pudding may spoil it,—lest a multitude of counsellors as to the 
proportions of ingredients and the process of mixing may be pro- 
ductive of the reverse of safety. But, somehow, a man with a specialty 
is always forthcoming, and that specialty is pudding-making. Most 
likely he has been the butt of the room,—a quiet, quaint, retiring, 
awkward fellow, who seemed as if he never could do anything right. 
But he has lit upon his vocation at last;—he is a born pudding- 
maker. He rises with the occasion, and the sheepish “ gaby”” becomes 
the knowing practical man ; his is now the voice of authority, and his 
comrades recant on the spot, acknowledge his superiority without a 
murmur, and perform “ kotow’ before the once-despised man of 
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undeveloped abilities. They pull out their clean towels with alacrity, 
in response to his demand for pudding-cloths ; they run to the canteen 
enthusiastically for a further supply, on a hint from him that there is 
a deficiency in the ingredient of allspice. And then he artistically 
gathers together the corners of the cloths, and ties up the puddings 
tightly and securely; whereupon a procession is formed to escort 
them into the cook-house ; and there, having consigned them into the 
depths of the mighty copper, the ‘‘ man of the time” remains watching 
the caldron bubble until morning, a great jorum of beer at his 
elbow, the ready contribution of his now-appreciative comrades. 

The hours roll on; and at length, out into the darkness of ihe 
parrack-square stalks the trumpeter on duty, and the shrill notes of 
the réveille echo through the stillness of the still dark night. On an 
ordinary morning the réveille is practically negatived, and nobody 
thinks of stirring from between the blankets till the ‘‘ warning” sounds 
quarter of an hour before the morning stable-time. But on this morn- 
ing there is no slothful skulking in the arms of Morpheus. Every one 
jumps up, as if galvanised, at the first note of the réveille. For 
the fulfilment of a time-honoured custom is looked forward to,—a 
remnant of the old days when the ‘“‘ woman” lived in the corner of the 
barrack-room. ‘The soldier’s wife who has the cleaning of the room, 
and who does the washing of its inmates,—for which services cach 
man pays her a penny a day,—has from time immemorial taken upon 
herself the duty of bestowing a “‘ morning,” on the Christmas anni- 
versary upon the men she “ does for.” Accordingly, about a quarter 
to six, she enters the room,—a hard-featured, rough-voiced dame, 
perhaps, with a fist like a shoulder of mutton,—but a soldier herself 
to the very core, and with a big, tender heart somewhere about her. 
She carries a bottle of whisky,—it is always whisky, somehow,—in 
one hand, and a glass in the other; and, beginning with the oldest 
soldier, administers a caulker to every one in the room, till she comes 
to the “*’cruity,” upon whom, if he be a pullet-faced, homesick bit of 
alad, she may bestow a maternal salute in addition, with the advice 
to consider the regiment as his mother now, and be a smart soldier 
and a good lad. 

Breakfast is not an institution in any great acceptation in a cavalry 
regiment on Christmas morning. When the stable-hour is over, a 
great many of the troopers do not immediately reappear in the 
barrack-room. Indeed, they do not turn up until long after the coffee . 
is cold; and, when they do return, there is a certain something about 
them which, to the experienced observer, demonstrates the fact that, 
if they have been thirsty, they have not been quenching their drought 
atthe pump. It is a standing puzzle to the uninitiated where the 
soldier in barracks contrives to obtain drink of a morning. The 
canteen is rigorously closed. No one is allowed to go out of barracks, 
and no drink is allowed to come in. A teetotaller’s meeting-hall 
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could not appear more rigidly devoid of opportunities for indulgeneg 
than does a barrack during the morning. Yet I will venture to say, 
if you go into any barrack in the three kingdoms, accost any soldier 
who is not a raw recruit, and offer to pay for a pot of beer, that you 
will have an instant opportunity afforded you of putting your free. 
handed design into execution any time after seven a.m. I don't think 
it would be exactly grateful in me to “ split” upon the spots where a 
drop can be obtained in season; many a time has my parched throat 
been thankful for the cooling surreptitious draught, and I refuse to 
turn upon a benefactor in a dirty way. Therefore, suffice it to say 
that many a bold dragoon, when he re-enters the barrack-room to 
get ready for church parade, has a wateriness about the eye, and a 
knottiness in the tongue, which tell of something stronger than the 
matutinal coffee. Indeed, when the trumpet sounds which calls the 
regiment to assemble on the parade-ground, there is dire misgiving 
in the mind of many a stalwart fellow, who is conscious that his face, 
as well as his speech, “‘ bewrayeth him.” But the lynx-eyed men in 
authority, who another time would be down on a stagger like a card- 
player on the odd trick, and read a flushed face as a passport to the 
guard-room, are genially blind this morning; and, so long as a man 
possesses the capacity of looking moderately straight to his own front, 
and of going right about without a flagrant lurch, he is not looked at 
in a critical spirit on the Christmas church parade. And so the regi- 
ment marches off to church, the band playing merrily in its front. I 
much fear there is no very abiding sense in the bosoms of the majority 
of the sacred errand on which they are bound. 

But there are two of the inmates of each room who do not go to 
church. The clever pudding-maker and a sub of his selection are 
left to cook the Christmas dinner. This, as regards the exceptional 
dainties, is done at the barrack-room fire, the cook-house being in use 
only for the now-despised ration meat and for the still simmering 
puddings. The handy man cunningly improvises a roasting-jack, 
and erects a screen, consisting of bed-quilts spread on a frame of 
upright forms, for the purpose of retaining and throwing back the 
heat. He is a most versatile genius, this handy man. Now we sce 
him in the double character of cook and salamander, and anon, he 
develops a special faculty as a clever table-decorator as well. This 
latter qualification asserts itself in the face of difficulties which 
would be utterly discomfiting to one of less fertility of resource. 
There is indeed a large expanse of table in every barrack-room ; but 
the War Department has not yet thought proper to consider private 
soldiers worthy to enjoy the luxury of table linen. Yet bare boards 
at a Christmas feast are horribly offensive to the eye of taste. 
Something must be done; something has already been done. Ever 
sinee the last issue of clean sheets, one or two whole-souled fellows 
have magnanimously abjured these luxuries pro bono publico. 
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Spartan-like, they have lain in blankets, and saved their sheets in 
their pristine cleanliness ‘wherewithal to cover the Christmas table. 
So now these are brought forth, not snow-white certainly, nor of 
a3 damask texture, being indeed somewhat sackclothy in their 
appearance ; but still they are immeasurably in advance of the bare 
boards; and when the covers are laid with each man’s best knife 
and fork, with a little additional crockery-ware borrowed of a bene- 
ficent married woman, and with the dainty sprigs of evergreen 
stuck on every available coign, the effect is triumphantly enlivening. 
By the time these preparations are complete, the men are back from 
church ; and after a brief attendance at stables to water and feed, they 
assemble fully dressed in the barrack-room, hungrily silent. The 
Captain enters the room, and pro forma asks whether there are “ any 
complaints?” A chorus of ‘No, sir,” is his reply; and then the 
oldest soldier in the room, with profuse blushing and stammering, 
takes up the running, thanks the officer kindly in the name of his 
comrades for his generosity, and wishes him a “ happy Christmas 
and many of ’em” in return. Under cover of the responsive cheer, 
the Captain makes his escape, and a deputation visits the Sergeant- 
major’s quarters to fetch the allowance of beer which forms part of 
the treat. Then all fall to and eat! Ye gods, how they eat! Let 
the man who affirmed before the Recruiting Commission that the 
present scale of military rations was liberal enough show himself 
now, and then for ever hide his head! The troopers seem to have 
become sudden converts to Carlyle’s theory on the eloquence of 
silence. It reigns supreme, broken only by the rattle of knives and 
forks, and an occasional gurgle indicative of a man judiciously 
stratifying the solids and liquids, for a space of about twenty 
minutes, by which time, be the fare goose or pork, it is, barring the 
bones, only ‘‘a memory of the past.” The puddings, turned ont 
of the towels in which they have been boiled, then undergo the 
brunt of a fierce assault ; but the edge of appetite has been blunted 
by the first course, and with most of the men a modicum of pudding 
goes on the shelf for supper. The soldier is very sensitive on the 
subject of his Christmas pudding. I remember once seeing a cook 
put on the table and formally “‘ strapped” for allowing the pudding 
to stick to the bottom of the pot for lack of stirring. 

At length dinner is over. Beds are drawn up from the sides of 
the room so as to form a wide circle of divans round the fire, and the 
big barrel’s time has come at last. A clever hand whips out the 
bung, draws a pailful, and reinserts the bung till another pailful is 
wanted, which will be very soon. The pail is placed upon the hearth- 
stone, and its contents are decanted into the pint basins, which do 
duty in the barrack-room for all purposes, from containing coffee 
and soup to mixing chrome yellow and pipe-clay water. The 
married soldiers come dropping in with their wives, for whom the 
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Corporal has a special drop of ‘‘ something short” stowed in reserve 
on the shelf behind his kit. A song is called for; another follows, 
and yet another and another. Now it is matter of notice that the 
songs of soldiers are never of the modern music-hall type. Yon 
might go into a hundred barrack-rooms or soldiers’ haunts and never 
hear such a ditty as ‘‘ Champagne Charley” or ‘Not for Joseph.” 
The soldier takes especial delight in songs of the sentimental pattern ; 
and even when for a brief period he forsakes the region of sentiment, 
it is not to indulge in the outrageously comic, but to give vent to such 
sturdy bacchanalian outpourings as the ‘‘ Good Rhine Wine,” “Old 
John Barleycorn,” and ‘Simon the Cellarer.” But these are only 
interludes. ‘The Soldier’s Tear,” ‘‘The White Squall,” ‘ There 
came a Tale to England,” ‘‘ Ben Bolt,” ** Shells of the Ocean,” and 
other melodies of a lugubrious type, are the special favourites of the 
barrack-room. I remember once hearing a cockney recruit attempt 
the “Perfect Cure,” with its accompanying gymnastic efforts ; but 
he was not appreciated, and indeed I think broke down in the middle 
for want of encouragement. Songs and beer form the staple of the 
afternoon's enjoyment, intermingled with quiet chat consisting gene- 
rally of reminiscences of bygone Christmases. Here and there 
a couple get together who are “ townies,” i.e., natives of the sme 
district ; and there is a good deal of undemonstrative feeling in the 
way they talk of the scenes and folks of boyhood. There is no 
speechifying. Your soldier is not an oratorical animal. Not bat what 
he heartily enjoys a speech; but he somehow cannot make one, or 
will not try. I remember me, indeed, of a certain quiet Scotsman, 
who one Christmas-time being urgently pressed to sing, and being 
unblessed with a tuneful voice, volunteered in utter desperation a 
speech instead. He referred in feeling language to the various 
troop-mates who had left us since the preceding Christmas, made a 
touching allusion to the happy home circle in which the Christmases 
of our boyhood had been spent, referred to the manner in which 
the old ‘‘ Strawboots”’ had cut their way to glory through the dense 
masses of Russian horsemen on the hillside of Balaclava; and wound 
up appropriately by proposing the toast of *‘ Our noble selves.”’ He 
created an immense sensation, was vociferously applauded, and indeed 
was the hero of the hour; but ere next Christmas he was among the 
‘“‘ have beens ”’ himself, and his mantle not having devolved upon any 
successor, we had to content ourselves with the songs and the beer. 
It is a lucky thing for a good many that there is no roll-call at 
the Christmas evening stable-hour. The non-commissioned officers 
mercifully limit their requirements to seeing the horses watered and 
bedded down by the most presentable of the roisterers, whose des- 
perate efforts to simulate abject sobriety in order to establish their 
claim for strong-headedness is very comical to witness. It has often 
been matter of wonderment to me how the orders for the following 
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day, which are ‘‘read out” at the evening stable-hour, are realised 
on Christmas evening with clearness sufficient to ensure their being 
complied with next day without a hitch; but the truth is that, as 
we shall presently sec, a certain order of things for the morning after 
Christmas has become stereotyped. 

This interruption of the evening stable-hour over, the circle re-forms 
round the fire, and the cask finally becomes a ‘dead marine.” The 
cap is then sent round for contributions towards a further instalment 
of the foundation of conviviality, which is fetched from the canteen 
or the sergeants’ mess ; and another and yet another supply is sent for, 
as long as the funds hold out and somebody keeps sober enough to act 
as Ganymede. The orderly-sergeant is not very particular to-night 
about his watch-setting reports ; for he knows that not many have the 
physical ability to be absent, if they were ever so eager. And so the 
lights go out; the sun of the dragoon may be said to set in beer, and he 
is left to do his best to sleep himself sober. For in the morning the 
reins of discipline are tightened again. The man who is foolish enough 
torevivify the drink which “is dying out in him” by a refresher, is apt 
to find himself an inmate of the black-hole, on very scant warning. 
Headaches and thirst are curiously rife, and the consumption of 
*‘ fizzers, "—a temperance beverage of an effervescent character vended 
by an individual with the profoundest trust in human nature on the 
subject of deferred payments,—is extensive enough to convert the 
regiment into a series of walking reservoirs of carbonic-acid gas. The 
authorities display a demoniacal ingenuity in working the beer out of 
the system of the dragoon. The morning duty on the day following 
Christmas is invariably ‘‘ watering order with numnahs,” the numnah 
being a felt saddle-cloth without stirraps. Every man, without 
exception, rides out,—no dodging is permitted,—and the moment the 
malicious fiend of an orderly-officer gets clear of the barracks, ho 
gives the word “Trot!” Six miles of it, without a break, is the set 
allowance ; and it beats vinegar, pickles, tea smoked in a tobacco- 
pipe, or any other nostrum, as an effectual generator of sobriety. 
Six miles at the full trot, without stirrups, on a rough horse, I can 
conscientiously recommend to the inebriated gentleman who fears to 
encounter a justly irate wife at two in the morning. I won't answer 
for the integrity of his cuticle when it is over; but I will stake my 
existence on the abject profundity of his sobriety. The process would 
extract the alcohol from a cask of spirits of wine, let alone dispel an 
average skinful of beer. 

And thus evaporates the last vestige of the dragoon’s Christmas festi- 
vity. It may be urged that the enjoyments of which I have endeavoured 
to give a faithful narrative are gross, and have no elevating tendency. 
I fear we men of the spur and sabre must bow to the justice of the 
criticism ; and I know of nothing to advance in mitigation, save the 
old Scotch proverb, “ It is ill to mak’ a silk purse out 0’ a sow’s ear.” 





PHINEAS FINN, THE IRISH MEMBER. 
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CHAPTER LVIII. 
RARA AVIS IN TERRIS. 


** Come and see the country and judge for yourself,” said Phineas. 

**T should like nothing better,” said Mr. Monk. 

“Tt has often seemed to me that men in Parliament know less 
about Ireland than they do of the interior of Africa,” said Phineas. 

“Tt is seldom that we know anything accurately on any subject 
that we have not made matter of careful study,” said Mr. Monk, 
‘and very often do not do so even then. We are very apt to think 
that we men and women understand one another ; but most probably 
you know nothing even of the modes of thought of the man who lives 
next door to you.” 

‘*T suppose not.” 

“‘There are general laws current in the world as to morality. 
‘Thon shalt not steal,’ for instance. That has necessarily been 
current as a law through all nations. But the first man you meet 
in the street will have ideas about theft so different from yours, that, 
if you knew them as you know your own, you would say that his 
law and yours were not even founded on the same principle. It is 
compatible with this man’s honesty to cheat you in a matter of 
horseflesh, with that man’s in a traffic of railway shares, with that 
other man’s as to a woman’s fortune; with a fourth’s anythmg may 
be done for a seat in Parliament, while the fifth man, who stands 
high among us, and who implores his God every Sunday to write 
that law on his heart, spends every hour of his daily toil in a system 
of fraud, and is regarded as a pattern of the national commerce!” 

Mr. Monk and Phineas were dining together at Mr. Monk's 
house, and the elder politician of the two in this little speech had 
recurred to certain matters which had already been discussed be- 
tween them. Mr. Monk was becoming somewhat sick of his place 
in the Cabinet, though he had not as yet whispered a word of his 
sickness to any living ears; and he had begun to pine for the lost 
freedom of a seat below the gangway. He had been discussing 
political honesty with Phineas, and hence had come the sermon of 
which I have ventured to reproduce the concluding denunciations. 

Phineas was fond of such discussions and fond of holding them 
with Mr. Monk,—in this matter fluttering like a moth round a candle. 
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He would not perceive that as he had made up his mind to be a 
servant of the public in Parliament, he must abandon all idea of 
independent action ; that unless he did so he could be neither suc- 
cessful as regarded himself, or useful to the public whom he served. 
Could a man be honest in Parliament, and yet abandon all idea of 
independence ? When he put such questions to Mr. Monk he did not 
get a direct answer. And indeed the question was never put directly. 
But the teaching which he received was ever of a nature to make 
him uneasy. It was always to this effect: ‘‘ You have taken up the 
trade now, and seem to be fit for suecess in it. You had better give 
up thinking about its special honesty.” And yet Mr. Monk would 
on an occasion preach to him such a sermon as that which he had 
just uttered! Perhaps there is no question more difficult to a man’s 
mind than that of the expediency or inexpediency of scruples in 
political life. Whether would a candidate for office be more liable to 
rejection from a leader because he was known to be scrupulous, or 
because he was known to be the reverse ? 

“ But putting aside the fourth commandment and all the theories, 
you will come to Ireland ?” said Phineas. 

‘“‘T shall be delighted.” 

“TJ don’t live in a castle, you know.” 

“T thought everybody did live in a castle in Ireland,” said Mr. 
Monk. ‘They seemed to do when I was there twenty years ago. 
But for myself, I prefer 4 cottage.” 

This trip to Ireland had been proposed in consequence of certain 
ideas respecting tenant-right which Mr. Monk was beginning to adopt, 
and as to which the minds of politicians were becoming moved. It 
had been all very well to put down Fenianism, and Ribandmen, and 
Repeal,—and everything that had been put down in Ireland in the 
way of rebellion for the last seventy-five years. England and 
Ireland had been apparently joined together by laws of nature so 
fixed, that even politicians liberal as was Mr. Monk,—liberal as was 
Mr. Turnbull,—could not trust themselves to think that disunion 
could be for the good of the Irish. They had taught themselves 
that it certainly could not be good for the English. But if it was 
incumbent on England to force upon Ireland the maintenance of the 
Union for her own sake, and for England’s sake,—because England 
could not afford independence established so close against her own 
ribs,—it was at any rate necessary to England’s character that the 
bride thus bound in a compulsory wedlock should be endowed with 
all the best privileges that a wife can enjoy. Let her at least not 
be a kept mistress. Let it be bone of my bone and flesh of my 
flesh, if we are to live together in the married state. Between 
husband and wife a warm word now and then matters but little, 
if there be a thoroughly good understanding at bottom. But let 
there be that good understanding at bottom. What about this 
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Protestant Church; and what about this tenant-right? Mr. Monk 
had been asking himself these questions for some time past. In 
regard to the Church, he had long made up his mind that the 
Establishment in Ireland was a erying sin. A man had married a 
woman whom he knew to be of a religion different from his own, 
and then insisted that his wife should say that she believed those 
things which he knew very well that she did not believe. But, ag 
Mr. Monk well knew, the subject of the Protestant Endowments 
in Ireland was so difficult that it would require almost more than 
human wisdom to adjust it. It was one of those matters which 
almost seemed to require the interposition of some higher power,— 
the coming of some apparently chance event,—to clear away the 
evil; as a fire comes, and pestilential alleys are removed; as a 
famine comes, and men are driven from want and ignorance and 
dirt to seek new homes and new thoughts across the broad waters; 
as a war comes, and slavery is banished from the face of the earth. 
But in regard to tenant-right, to some arrangement by which a tenant 
in Ireland might be at least encouraged to lay out what little capital 
he might have in labour or money without being at once called upon 
to pay rent for that outlay which was his own, as well as for the 
land which was not his own,—Mr. Monk thought that it was possible 
that if a man would look hard enough he might perhaps be able 
to see his way as to that. He had spoken to two of his colleagues 
on the subject, the two men in the Cabinet whom he believed to be 
the most thoroughly honest in their ideas as public servants, the 
Duke and Mr.Gresham. There was so much to be done ;—and then 
so little was known upon the subject! ‘I will endeavour to study 
it,” said Mr. Monk. “If you can see your way, do;” said Mr. 
Gresham,—‘“‘ but of course we cannot bind ourselves.” ‘I should 
be glad to see it named in the Queen’s speech at the beginning of 
the next session,” said Mr. Monk. ‘‘ That is a long way off as yet,” 
said Mr. Gresham, laughing. ‘ Who will be in then, and who will 
be out?” So the matter was disposed of at the time, but Mr. Monk 
did not abandon his idea. He rather felt himself the more bound to 
cling to it because he received so little encouragement. What was a 
seat in the Cabinet to him that he should on that account omit 
a duty? He had not taken up politics as a trade. He had sat far 
behind the Treasury bench or below the gangway for many a year, 
without owing any man a shilling,—and could afford to do so again. 

But it was different with Phineas Finn, as Mr. Monk himself 
understood ;—and, understanding this, he felt himself bound to 
caution his young friend. But it may be a question whether his 
cautions did not do more harm than good. ‘I shall be delighted,” 
he said, ‘*to go over with you in August, but I do not think that if I 
were you, I would take up this matter.” 

“And why not? You don’t want to fight the battle single-handed?” 
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‘‘No; I desire no such glory, and would wish to have no better 
lieutenant than you. But you have a subject of which you are 
really fond, which you are beginning to understand, and in regard 
to which you can make yourself useful.” 

«You mean this Canada business ?”’ 

“Yes;—and that will grow to other matters as regards the 
colonies. There is nothing so important to a public man as that he 
should have his own subject ;—the thing which he understands, and 
in respect of which he can make himself really useful.” 

«Then there comes a change.” 

“‘ Yes ;—and the man who has half learned how to have a ship built 
without waste is sent into opposition, and is then brought back to 
look after regiments, or perhaps has to take up that beautiful subject. 
a study of the career of India. But, nevertheless, if you have a 
subject stick to it at any rate as long as it will stick to you.” 

“But,” said Phineas, “if a man takes up his own subject, inde- 
pendent of the government, no man can drive him from it.” 

« And how often does he do anything? Look at the annual 
motions which come forward in the hands of private men,—-May- 
nooth and the ballot for instance. It is becoming more and more 
apparent every day that all legislation must be carried by the 
Government, and must be carried in obedience to the expressed wish 
of the people. The truest democracy that ever had a chance of 
living is that which we are now establishing in Great Britain.” 

“Then leave tenant-right to the people and the Cabinet. Why 
should you take it up?” 

Mr. Monk paused a moment or two before he replied. “If I 
choose to run a-muck, there is no reason why you should follow 
me. Iam old and you are young. I want nothing from politics as 
a profession, and you do. Moreover, you have a congenial subject 
where you are, and need not disturb yourself. For myself, I te'l 
you in confidence, that I cannot speak so comfortably of my own 
position.” 

‘“‘ We will go and see, at any rate,” said Phineas. 

“‘ Yes,” said Mr. Monk, ‘‘ we will go and see.’ And thus, in the 
month of May, it was settled between them that, as soon as the 
session should be over, and the incidental work of his office should 
allow Phineas to pack up and be off, they two should start together 
for Ireland. Phineas felt rather proud as he wrote to his father 
and asked permission to bring home with him a Cabinet Minister as 
a visitor. At this time the reputation of Phincas at Killaloe, as well 
in the hands of the Killaloeians generally as in those of the inhabitants 
of the paternal house, stood very high indeed. How could a father 
think that a son had done badly when before he was thirty years of 
age he was earning £2,000 a year ? And how could 2 father not think 
well of a son who had absolutely paid back certain moneys into 
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the paternal coffers? The moneys so repaid had not been much; 
but the repayment of any such money at Killaloe had been regarded 
as little short of miraculous. The news of Mr. Monk's coming flew 
about the town, about the county, about the diocese, and all people 
began to say all good things about the old doctor’s only son. Mrs, 
Finn had long since been quite sure that a real black swan had 
been sent forth out of her nest. And the sisters Finn, for some time 
past, had felt that in all social gatherings they stood quite on a 
different footing than formerly because of their brother. ‘They were 
asked about in the county, and two of them had been staying 
only last Easter with the Moronys,—the Moronys of Poldoodic! 
How should a father and a mother and sisters not be grateful to 
such a son, to such a brother, to such a veritable black swan out 
of the nest! And as for dear little Mary Flood Jones, her eyes 
became suffused with tears as in her solitude she thought how much 
out of her reach this swan was flying. And yet she took joy in 
his swanhood, and swore that she would love him still ;—that she 
would love him always. Might he bring home with him to Killaloe, 
Mr. Monk, the Cabinet Minister! Of course he might. When Mrs. 
Finn first heard of this august arrival, she felt as though she would 
like to expend herself in entertaining, though but for an hour, the 
whole cabinet. 

Phineas, during the spring, had, of “course, met Mr. Kennedy 
frequently in and about the House, and had become aware that Lady 
Laura’s husband, from time to time, made little overtures of civility 
to him,—taking him now and again by the button-hole, walking home 
with him as far as their joint paths allowed, and asking him once 
or twice to come and dine in Grosvenor Place. These little advances 
towards a repetition of the old friendship Phineas would have 
avoided altogether, had it been possible. The invitation to Mr. 
Kennedy's house he did refuse, feeling himself positively bound to do 
so by Lady Laura’s command, let the consequences be what they 
might. When he did refuse, Mr. Kennedy would assume a look of 
displeasure and leave him, and Phineas would hope that the work 
was done. Then there would come another encounter, and the invi- 
tation would be repeated. At last, about the middle of May, there 
came another note. ‘ Dear Finn, will you dine with us on Wednes- 
day the 28th? I give you a long notice, because you seem to have 
so many appointments. Yours always, Robert Kennedy.” He had 
no alternative. He must refuse, even though double the notice had 
been given. He could only think that Mr. Kennedy was a very 
obtuse man and one who would not take a hint, and hope that he 
might succeed at last. So he wrote an answer, not intended to bo 
conciliatory. ‘My dear Kennedy, I am sorry to say that I am 
engaged on the 28th. ‘Yours always, Phineas Finn.” At this 
period he did his best to keep out of Mr. Kennedy's way, and would 
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be very cunning in his mancuvres that they should not be alone 
together. It was difficult, as they sat on the same bench in the 
House, and consequently saw each other almost every day of their 
lives. Nevertheless, he thought that with a little cunning he might 
prevail, especially as he was not unwilling to give so much of offence 
as might assist his own object. But when Mr. Kennedy called upon 
him at his office the day after he had written the above note, he had 
no means of escape. 

“Tam sorry you cannot come to us on the 28th,” Mr. Kennedy 
said, as soon as he was seated. 

Phineas was taken so much by surprise that all his cunning failed 
him. ‘Well, yes,” said he; “I was very sorry ;—very sorry 
indeed.” 

“Tt seems to me, Finn, that you have had some reason for avoid- 
ing me of late. I do not know that I have done anything to offend 
you.” 

' ‘‘ Nothing on earth,” said Phineas. 

‘‘T am wrong, then, in supposing that anything beyond mere 
chance has prevented you from coming to my house?’’ Phineas felt 
that he was in a terrible difficulty, and he felt also that he was being 
rather ill-used in being thus cross-examined as to his reasons for not 
going to a gentleman’s dinner. He thought that a man ought to be 
allowed to choose when he would go and when he would not go, and 
that questions such as these were very uncommon. Mr. Kennedy was 
sitting opposite to him, looking more grave and more sour than usual ; 
—and now his own countenance also became a little solemn. It was 
impossible that he should use Lady Laura’s name, and yet he must, 
m some way, let his persecuting friend know that no further invitation 
would be of any use ;—that there was something beyond mere chance 
in his not going to Grosvenor Place. But how was he to do this? The 
difficulty was so great that he could not see his way out of it. So he 
sat silent with a solemn face. Mr. Kennedy then asked him another 
question, which made the difficulty ten times greater. ‘“ Has my 
wife asked you not to come to our house ?” 

It was necessary now that he should make a rush and get out of 
his trouble in some way. “ To tell you the truth, Kennedy, I don’t 
think she wants to see me there.” 

“That does not answer my question. Has she asked you not to 
come ?” 

“She said that which left on my mind an impression that she 
would sooner that I did not come.” 

‘“« What did she say ?” 

‘How can I answer such a question as that, Kennedy? Is it 
fair to ask it?” 

* Quite fair,—I think.” 

“I think it quite unfair, and I must decline to answer it. I cannot 
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imagine what you expect to gain by cross-questioning me in this 
way. Ofcourse no man likes to go to a house if he does not belicyg 
that everybody there will make him welcome.” 

‘You and Lady Laura used to be great friends.” 

‘‘T hope we are not enemies now. But things will occur that 
cause friendships to grow cool.”’ 

** Have you quarrelled with her father?” 

** With Lord Brentford ?—no.”’ 

*‘ Or with her brother,—since the duel I mean ?” 

‘‘Upon my word and honour I cannot stand this, and I will not. 
I have not as yet quarrelled with anybody; but I must quarrel with 
you, if you go on in this way. It is quite unusual that a man should 
be put through his facings after such a fashion, and I must beg that 
there may be an end of it.” 

‘** Then I must ask Lady Laura.” 

“You can say what you like to your own wife of course. I cannot 
hinder you.” 

Upon that Mr. Kennedy formally shook hands with him, in token 
that there was no positive breach between them,—as two nations may 
still maintain their alliance, though they have made up their minds 
to hate each other, and thwart each other at every turn,—and took 
his leave. Phineas, as he sat at his window, looking out into the 
park, and thinking of what had passed, could not but reflect that, 
disagreeable as Mr. Kennedy had been to him, he would probably 
make himself much more disagreeable to his wife. And, for himself, 
he thought that he had got out of the scrape very well by the exhi- 
bition of a little mock anger. 


CHAPTER LIX. 
THE EARL’S WRATH. 


Tue reader may remember that a rumour had been conveyed to 
Phineas,—a rumour indeed which reached him from a source which 
he regarded as very untrustworthy,—that Violet Effingham had 
quarrelled with her lover. He would probably have paid no atten- 
tion to the rumour, beyond that which necessarily attached itself to 
any tidings as to a matter so full of interest to him, had it not been 
repeated to him in another quarter. ‘ A bird has told me that your 
Violet Effingham has broken with. her lover,” Madame Goesler said 
to him one day. ‘‘ What bird?” he asked. ‘“ Ah, that I cannot 
tell you. But this I will confess to you, that these birds which tell 
us news are seldom very credible,—and are often not very creditable. 
You must take a bird’s word for what it may be worth. It is said 
that they have quarrelled. I dare say, if the truth were known, they 
are billing and cooing in each other’s arms at this moment.” 
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Phineas did not like to be told of their billing and cooing,—did not 
like to be told even of their quarrelling. Though they were to 
quarrel, it would do him no good. He would rather that nobody 
should mention their names to him ;—so that his back, which had 
been so utterly broken, might in process of time get itself cured. 
From what he knew of Violet he thought it very improbable that, 
even were she to quarrel with one lover, she would at once throw 
herself into the arms of another. And he did feel, too, that there 
would be some meanness in taking her, were she willing to be so 
taken. But, nevertheless, these rumours, coming to him in this way 
from different sources, almost made it incumbent on him to find ont 
the truth. He began to think that his broken back was not cured ;—- 
that perhaps, after all, it was not in the way of being cured. And 
was it not possible that there might be explanations ? Then he went 
to work and built castles in the air, so constructed as to admit of the 
possibility of Violet Effingham becoming his wife. 

This had been in April, and at that time all that he knew of Violet 
was, that she was not yet in London. And he thought that he knew 
the same as to Lord Chiltern. The Earl had told him that Chiltern 
was not in town, nor expected in town as yet; and in saying so had 
seemed to express displeasure against his son. Phineas had met 
Lady Baldock at some house which he frequented, and had been quite 
surprised to find himself graciously received by the old woman. She 
had said not a word of Violet, but had spoken of Lord Chiltern,— 
mentioning his name in bitter wrath. ‘‘ But he is a friend of mine,” 
said Phineas, smiling. ‘A friend indeed! Mr. Finn. I know what 
sort of a friend. . I don’t believe that you are his friend. I am afraid 
he is not worthy of having any friend.” Phineas did not quite 
understand from this that Lady Baldock was signifying to him that, 
badly as she had thought of him as a suitor for her niece, she would 
have preferred him,—especially now when people were beginning to 
speak well of him,—to that terrible young man, who, from his youth 
upwards, had been to her a cause of fear and trembling. Of course 
it was desirable that Violet should marry an elder son, and a peer’s 
heir, All that kind of thing, in Lady Baldock’s eyes, was most 
desirable. But, nevertheless, anything was better than Lord Chiltern. 
If Violet would not take Mr. Appledom or Lord Fawn, in heaven’s 
name let her take this young man, who was kind, worthy, and 
steady, who was civilised in his manners, and would no doubt be 
wmenable in regard to settlements. Lady Baldock had so far fallen 
in the world that she would have consented to make a bargain with 
her niece,—almost any bargain, so long as Lord Chiltern was 
excluded. Phineas did not quite understand all this ; but when Lady 
Baldock asked him to come to Berkeley Square, he perceived that 
help was being proffered to him where he certainly had not looked for 
help. 
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He was frequently with Lord Brentford, who talked to him con. 
stantly on matters connected with his parliamentary life. After 
having been the intimate friend of the daughter and of the son, it 
now seemed to be his lot to be the intimate friend of the father. Tho 
Earl had constantly discussed with him his arrangements with his 
son, and had lately expressed himself as only half satisfied with such 
reconciliation as had taken place. And Phineas could perceive that 
from day to day the Earl was less and less satisfied. He wonld 
complain bitterly of his son,—complain of his silence, complain of his 
not coming to London, complain of his conduct to Violet, complain of 
his idle indifference to anything like proper occupation; but he had 
never as yet said a word to show that there had been any quarrel 
between Violet and her lover, and Phineas had felt that he could not 
ask the question. ‘Mr. Finn,” said the Earl to him one morning, as 
soon as he entered the room, ‘I have just heard a story which has 
almost seemed to me to be incredible.” The nobleman’s manner was 
very stern, and the fact that he called his young friend ‘* Mr. Finn,” 
showed at once that something was wrong. 

‘‘ What is it you have heard, my lord?” said Phineas. 

‘‘ That you and Chiltern went over,—last year to,—Belgium, and 
fought,—a duel there !” 

Now it must have been the case that, in the set among which they 
all lived,—Lord Brentford and his son and daughter and Phineas Finn, 
—the old lord was the only man who had not heard of the duel before 
this. It had even penetrated to the dull ears of Mr. Kennedy, reminding 
him, as it did so, that his wife had,—told himalie! But it was 
the fact that no rumour of the duel had reached the Earl till this 
morning. 

“‘It is true,” said Phineas. 

‘* T have never been so much shocked in my life ;—never. I had 
no idea that you had any thought of aspiring to the hand of Miss 
Effingham.” The lord’s voice as he said this was very stern. 

‘‘ As I aspired in vain, and as Chiltern has been successful, that 
need not now be made a reproach against me.” 

**T do not know what to think of it, Mr. Finn. I am so mueh 
surprised that I hardly know what to say. I must declare my 
opinion at once, that you behaved,—very badly.” 

‘‘T do not know how much you know, my lord, and how much 
you do not know; and the circumstances of the little affair do not 
permit me to be explicit about them; but, as you have expressed 
your opinion so openly you must allow me to express mine, and to 
say that, as far as I can judge of my own actions, I did not behavo 
badly at all.” 

‘Do you intend to defend duelling, sir?” 

“No. If you mean to tell me that a duel is of itself sinful, I have 
nothing to say. Isuppose it is. My defence of myself merely goes 
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to the manner in which this duel was fought, and the fact that I 
fought it with your son.” 

«‘T cannot conceive how you can have come to my house as my 
guest, and stood upon my interest for my borough, when you at the 
time were doing your very best to interpose yourself between Chiltern 
and the lady whom you so well knew I wished to become his wife.” 
Phineas was aware that the Earl must have been very much moved 
indeed when he thus permitted himself to speak of “his” borough. 
He said nothing now, however, though the Earl paused ;—and then 
the angry lord went on. “I must say that there was something,— 
something almost approaching to duplicity in such conduct.” 

«If I were to defend myself by evidence, Lord Brentford, I should 
have to go back to exact dates,—and dates not of facts which I 
could verify, but dates as to my feelings which could not be verified, 
—and that would be useless. Ican only say that I believe I know 
what the honour and truth of a gentleman demand,—even to the 
verge of self-sacrifice, and that I have done nothing that ought to 
place my character as a gentleman in jeopardy. If you will ask 
your son, I think he will tell you the same.” 

‘“‘T have asked him. It was he who told me of the duel.” 

‘“‘ When did he tell you, my lord?” 

“Just now; this morning.” Thus Phineas learned that Lord 
Chiltern was at this moment in the house,—or at least in London. 

«‘ And did he complain of my conduct?” 

“‘I complain of it, sir. I complain of it very bitterly. I placed 
the greatest confidence in you, especially in regard to my son’s 
affairs, and you deceived me.” The Earl was very angry, and was 
more angry from the fact that this young man who had offended 
him, to whom he had given such vital assistance when assistance 
was needed, had used that assistance to its utmost before his sin was 
found out. Had Phineas still been sitting for Loughton, so that the 
Earl could have said to him, ‘‘ You are now bound to retreat from 
this borough because you have offended me, your patron,” I think 
that he would have forgiven the offender and allowed him to remain 
in his seat. There would have been a scene, and the Earl would 
have been pacified. But now the offender was beyond his reach 
altogether, having used the borough as a most convenient stepping- 
stone over his difficulties, and having so used it just at the time 
when he was committing this sin. There was a good fortune about 
Phineas which added greatly to the lord’s wrath. And then, to tell 
the truth, he had not that rich consolation for which Phineas gave 
him crédit. Lord Chiltern had told him that morning that tho 
engagement between him and Violet was at an end. ‘You have 
so preached to her, my lord, about my duties,” the son had said 
to his father, ‘‘ that she finds herself obliged to give me your sermons 
at second hand, till I can bear them no longer.” But of this Phineas 
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knew nothing as yet. The Earl, however, was so imprudent in 
his anger that before this interview was over he had told the whole 
story. ‘Yes ;—you deceived me,” he continued; ‘and I can never 
trust you again.” 

“‘Was it for me, my lord, to tell you of that which would haye 
increased your anger against your own son? When he wanted me 
to fight was I to come, like a sneak at school, and tell you the story? 
I know what you would have thought of me had I done so. And 
when it was over was I to come and tell you then? Think what 
you yourself would have done when you were young, and you may be 
quite sure that I did the same. What have I gained? He has got all 
that he wanted ; and you have also got all that you wanted ;—and I 
have helped you both. Lord Brentford, I can put my hand on my 
heart and say that I have been honest to you.” 

“‘T have got nothing that I wanted,” said the Earl in his despair. 

‘“‘ Lord Chiltern and Miss Effingham will be man and wife.” 

“No ;—they will not. He has quarrelled with her. He is so 
obstinate that she will not bear with him.” 

Then it was all true, even though the rumours had reached him 
through Laurence Fitzgibbon and Madame Max Goesler. ‘“ At any 
rate, my lord, that has not been my fault,” he said, after a moment’s 
hesitation. The Earl was walking up and down the room, angry with 
himself now at his own mistake in having told the story, and not 
knowing what further to say to his visitor. He had been in the 
habit of talking so freely to Phineas about his son that he could 
hardly resist the temptation of doing so still; and yet it was impos- 
sible that he could swallow his anger and continue in the same 
strain. ‘My lord,” said Phineas, after a while, ‘I can assure you 
that I grieve that you should be grieved. I have received so much 
undeserved favour from your family, that I owe you a debt which I 
can never pay. Iam sorry that you should be angry with me now ; 
but I hope that a time may come when you will think less severely of 
my conduct.” 

He was about to leave the room when the Earl stopped him. 
‘“‘ Will you give me your word,” said the Earl, “that you will think 
no more of Miss Effingham?” Phineas stood silent, considering 
how he might answer this proposal, resolving that nothing should bring 
him to such a pledge as that suggested while there was yet a ledge for 
hope to stand on. ‘Say that, Mr. Finn, and I will forgive everything.” 

‘*T cannot acknowledge that I have done anything to be forgiven.” 

‘Say that,” repeated the Earl, “‘and everything shall be forgotten.” 

‘‘There need be no cause for alarm, my lord,” said Phineas. 
«You may be sure that Miss Effingham will not think of me.” 

‘* Will you give me your word ?” 

“No, my lord ;—certainly not. You have no right to ask it, and 
the pursuit is open to me as to any other man who may choose to 
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follow it. I have hardly a vestige of a hope of success. It is barely 
possible that I should succeed. But if it be true that Miss Effingham 
be disengaged, I shall endeavour to find an opportunity of urging my 
suit. I would give up everything that I have, my seat in Parlia- 
ment, all the ambition of my life, for the barest chance of suecess. 
When she had accepted your son, I desisted,—of course. I have 
now heard, from more sources than one, that she or he or both of 
them have changed their minds. If this be so, I am free to try 
again.” The Earl stood opposite to him, scowling at him, but said 
nothing. ‘‘Good morning, my lord.” 

“Good morning, sir.” 

“JT am afraid it must be good-bye, for some long days to come.” 

“Good morning, sir.” And the Earl as he spoke rang the bell. 
Then Phineas took up his hat and departed. 

As he walked away his mind filled itself gradually with various 
ideas, all springing from the words which Lord Brentford had spoken. 
What account had Lord Chiltern given to his father of the duel ? 
Our hero was a man very sensitive as to the good opinion of others, and 
in spite of his bold assertion of his own knowledge of what became a 
gentleman, was beyond measure solicitous that others should acknow- 
ledge his claim at any rate to that title. He thought that he had 
been generous to Lord Chiltern ; and as he went back in his memory 
over almost every word that had been spoken in the interview that 
had just past, he fancied that he was able to collect evidence that his 
antagonist at Blankenberg had not spoken ill of him. As to the 
charge of deceit which the Earl had made against’ him, he told him- 
self that the Earl had made it in anger. He would not even think 
hardly of the Earl who had been so good a friend to him, but he 
believed in his heart that the Earl had made the accusation out of 
his wrath and not ont of his judgment. ‘‘He cannot think that I 
have been false to him,” Phineas said to himself. But it was very 
sad to him that he should have to quarrel with all the family of the 
Standishes, as he could not but feel that it was they who had put 
him on his fect. It seemed as though he were never to see Lady 
Laura again except when they chanced to meet in company,—on 
which occasions he simply bowed to her. Now the Earl had almost 
turned him out of his house. And though there had been to a certain 
extent a reconciliation between him and Lord Chiltern, he in these 
days never saw the friend who had once put him upon Bonebreaker ; 
and now,—now that Violet Effingham was again free,—how was it 
possible to avoid some renewal of enmity between them? He would, 
however, endeavour to see Lord Chiltcrn at once.’ 

And then he thought of Violet,—of Violet again free, of Violct 
as again a@ possible wife for himself, of Violet to whom he might 
address himself at any rate without any scruple as to his own un- 
worthiness. Everybody concerned, and many who wer2 not con- 
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cerned at all, were aware that he had been among her lovers, ang 
he thought that he could perceive that those who interested them. 
selves on the subject, had regarded him as the only horse in the rage 
likely to run with success against Lord Chiltern. She herself hag 
received his offers without scorn, and had always treated him ag 
though he were # favoured friend, though not favoured as a lover, 
And now even Lady Baldock was smiling upon him, and asking him 
to her house as though the red-faced porter in the hall in Berkeley 
Square had never bezn ordered to refuse him a moment’s admission 
inside the doors. He had been very humble in speaking of his own 
hopes to the Earl, but surely there might be a chance. What if after 
all the little strain which he had had in his back was to be cured after 
such a fashion as this! When he got to his lodgings, he found a 
card from Lady Baldock, informing him that Lady Baldock would 
be at home or a certain night, and that there would be music. He 
could not go to Lady Baldock’s on the night named, as it would be 
necessary thet he should be in the House ;—nor did he much care to 
go there, as Violet Effingham was not in town. But he would call 
and explain, and endeavour to curry favour in that way. 

He at once wrote a note to Lord Chiltern, which he addressed to 
Portman Square. ‘‘As you are in town, can we not meet? Come 
and dine with me at the —— Club on Saturday.” ‘That was the 
note. After a few days he received the following answer, dated from 
the Bull at Willingford. Why on earth should Lord Chiltern be 
staying at the Bull at Willingford in May ? 


“ The old Shop at W——, Friday. 
“Dean Puneas.— 

‘*T can’t dine with you, because I am down here, looking after 
the cripples, and writing a sporting novel. They tell me I ought to 
do something, so I am going to do that. I hope you don’t think I 
turned informer against you in telling the Earl of our pleasant little 
meeting on the sands. It had become necessary, and you are too 
much of a man to care much for any truth being told. He was 
terribly angry both with me and with you; but the fact is, he is so 
blindly unreasonable that one cannot regard his anger. I endeavoured 
to tell the story truly, and, so told, it certainly should not have in- 
jured you in his estimation. But it did. Very sorry, old fellow, and 
I hope you'll get over it. It is a good deal more important to me 
than to you. 


«Yours, s¢¢,.” 


There was not a word about Violet. But then it was hardly to be 
expected that there should be words about Violet. It was not likely 
that a man should write to his rival of his own failure. But yet 
there was a flavour of Violet in the letter which would not have been 
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there, 80 Phineas thought, if the writer had been despondent. The 
pleasant little meeting on the sands had been convened altogether in 
respect of Violet. And the telling of the story to the Earl must have 
arisen from discussions about Violet. Lord Chiltern must have told 
his father that Phineas was his rival. Could the rejected suitor have 
written on such a subject in such a strain to such a correspondent if 
he had believed his own rejection to be certain? But then Lord 
Chiltern was not like anybody else in the world, and it was impossi- 
ble to judge of him by one’s experience of the motives of others. 

Shortly afterwards Phineas did call in Berkeley Square, and was 
shown up at once into Lady Baldock’s drawing-room. The whole 
aspect of the porter's countenance was changed towards him, and 
from this, too, he gathered good augurics. This had surprised him ; 
but his surprise was far greater, when, on entering the room, he 
found Violet Effingham there alone. A little fresh colour came to 
her face as she greeted him, though it cannot be said that she blushed. 
She behaved herself admirably, not endeavouring to conceal some 
little emotion at thus meeting him, but betraying none that was 
injurious to her composure. ‘‘I am so glad to see you, Mr. Finn,” 
she said. ‘‘ My aunt has just left me, and will be back directly.” 

He was by no means her equal in his management of himself on 
the occasion ; but perhaps it may be acknowledged that his position 
was the more difficult of the two. He had not seen her since her 
engagement had been proclaimed to the world, and now he had heard 
from a source which was not to be doubted, that it had been broken 
off. Of course there was nothing to be said on that matter. He 
could not have congratulated her in the one case, nor could he either 
congratulate her or condole with her on the other. And yet he did 
not know how to speak to her as though no such events bad occurred. 
“T did not know that you were in town,” he said. 

“T only came yesterday. I have been, you know, at Rome with 
the Effinghams; and since that I have been ; but, indeed, I have 
been such a vagrant that I cannot tell you of all my comings and 
goings. And you,—you are hard at work!” 

“Oh yes ;—always.” 

“That is right. I wish I could be something, if it were only a 
stick in waiting, or a door-keeper. It is so good to be something.” 
Was it some such teaching as this that had jarred against Lord 
Chiltern’s susceptibilities, and had seemed to him to be a repetition 
of his father’s sermons ? 

“ A man should try to be something,”’ said Phineas. 

“ And a woman must be content to be nothing,—unless Mr. Mill 
can pull us through! And now, tell me,—have you seen Lady 
Laura?” 

“Not lately.” 

“Nor Mr. Kennedy ?” 
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“‘T sometimes see him in the House.” The visit to the Colonig) 
Office of which the reader has been made aware had not at that time 
as yet been made. 

“T am sorry for all that,” she said. Upon which Phineas smile 
and shook his head. ‘‘I am very sorry that there should be a quarra 
between you two.” 

‘*¢ There is no quarrel.” 

“T used to think that you and she might do so much for each 
other,—that is, of course, if you could make a friend of him.” 

‘“‘He is 2 man of whom it is very hard to make a friend,” gajj 
Phineas, feeling that he was dishonest to Mr. Kennedy in saying go, 
but thinking that such dishonesty was justified by what he owed to 
Lady Laura. 

“Yes ;—he is hard, and what I call ungenial. We won't say any. 
thing about him,—will we? Have you seen much of the Earl?” 
This she asked as though such a question had no reference whatever 
to Lord Chiltern. 

‘*Oh dear,—alas, alas!” 

‘** You have not quarrelled with him too?” 

‘‘He has quarrelled with me. He has heard, Miss Effingham, ef 
what happened last year, and he thinks that I was wrong.” 

‘‘ Of course you were wrong, Mr. Finn.” 

“Very likely. To him I chose to defend myself, but I certainly 
shall not do so to you. At any rate, you did not think it 
necessary to quarrel with me.” 

“TI ought to have done so. I wonder why my aunt does not 
come.” Then she rang the bell. 

“Now I have told you all about myself,” said be; * you should 
tell me something of yourself.” 

“About me? I am like the knife-grinder, who had no story to 
tell,—none at least to be told. We have all, no doubt, got our little 
stories, interesting enough to ourselves.” 

‘But your story, Miss Effingham,” he said, “is of such intense 
interest tome.” At that moment, luckily, Lady Baldock came into 
the room, and Phineas was saved from the necessity of making a 
declaration at a moment which would have been most inopportune. 

Lady Baldock was exceedingly gracious to him, bidding Violct use 
her influence to persuade him to come to the gathering. ‘‘ Persuade 
him to desert his work to come and hear some fiddlers!” said Miss 
Effingham. “Indeed I shall not, aunt. Who can tell but what the 
colonies might suffer from it through centuries, and that such a lapse 
of duty might drive a province or two into the arms of our mortal 
enemies ?” 

“‘Herr Moll is coming,” said Lady Baldock, ‘‘and so is Signor 
Scrubi, and Pjinskt, who, they say, is the greatest man living on tho 
fiageolet. Have you ever heard Pjinskt, Mr. Finn?” Phineas 
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never had heard Pjinskt. ‘And as for Herr Moll, there is nothing 
equal to him, this year, at least.” Lady Baldock had taken up musi¢ 
this season, but all her enthusiasm was unable to shake tho con- 
scientious zeal of the young Under-Secretary of State. At such a 
gathering he would have been unable to say a word in private to 
Violet Effingham. 


CHAPTER LX. 
MADAME GOESLER’S POLITICS. 


Ir may be remembcred that when Lady Glencora Palliser was shown 
into Madame Goesler’s room, Madame Goesler had just explained 
somewhat forcibly to the Duke of Omnium her reasons for refusing 
the loan of his Grace's villa at Como. She had told the Duke in so 
many words that she did not mean to give the world an opportunity 
of maligning her, and it would then have been left to the Duke to 
decide whether any other arrangements might have been made for 
taking Madame Goesler to Como, had he not been interrupted. That 
he was very anxious to take her was certain. The green brougham 
had already been often enough at the door in Park Lane to make his 
Grace feel that Madame Goesler’s company was very desirable,— 
was, perhaps, of all things left for his enjoyment, the one thing the 
most desirable. Lady Glencora had spoken to her husband of children 
crying for the top brick of the chimney. Now it had come to this, 
that in the eyes of the Duke of Omnium Marie Max Goesler was the 
top brick of the chimney. She had more wit for him than other 
women,—more of that sort of wit which he was capable of enjoying. 
She had a beauty which he had learned to think more alluring than 
other beauty. He was sick of fair faces, and fat arms, and free necks. 
Madame Goesler’s eyes sparkled as other eyes did not sparkle, and 
there was something of the vagueness of mystery in the very blackness 
and gloss and abundance of her hair,—as though her beauty was the 
beauty of some world which he had not yet known. And there was 
a quickness and yet a grace of motion about her which was quite new 
to him. The ladies upon whom the Duke had of late most often 
smiled had been somewhat slow,—perhaps almost heavy,—though, 
no doubt, graceful withal. In his early youth he remembered to have 
seen, somewhere in Greece, such a houri as was this Madame 
Goesler. The houri in that case had run off with the captain of a 
Russian vessel engaged in the tallow trade; but not the less was 
there left on his Grace’s mind some dreamy memory of charms 
which had impressed him very strongly when he was simply a young 
Mr. Palliser, and had had at his command not so convenient a mode 
of sudden abduction as the Russian captain’s tallow ship. Pressed 
hard by such circumstances as these, there is no knowing how the 
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Duke might have got out of his difficulties had not Lady Gleneory 
appeared upon the scene. 

Since the future little Lord Silverbridge had been born, the Duke 
had been very constant in his worship of Lady Glencora, and as, 
from year to year, a little brother was added, thus making the family 
very strong and stable, his acts of worship had increased ; but with 
his worship there had come of late something almost of dread— 
something almost of obedience, which had made those who were 
immediately about the Duke declare that his Grace was a good deal 
changed. For, hitherto, whatever may have been the Duke's weak. 
nesses, he certainly had known no master. His heir, Plantagenet 
Palliser, had been always subject to him. His other relations had 
been kept at such a distance as hardly to be more than recognised; 
and though his Grace no doubt had had his intimacies, they who had 
been intimate with him had either never tried to obtain ascendancy, 
or had failed. Lady Glencora, whether with or without a struggle, 
had succeeded, and people about the Duke said that the Duke was much 
changed. Mr. Fothergill,—who was his Grace’s man of business, 
and who was not a favourite with Lady Glencora,—said that he was 
very much changed indeed. Finding his Grace se much changed, 
Mr. Fothergill had made a littie attempt at dictation himself, but had 
receded with fingers very much scorched in the attempt. It was 
indeed possible that the Duke was becoming in the slightest degree 
weary of Lady Glencora’s thraldom, and that he thought that 
Madame Max Goesler might be more tender with him. Madame Max 
Goesler, however, intended to be tender only on one condition. 

When Lady Glencora entered the room, Madame Goesler received 
her beautifully. ‘‘ How lucky that you should have come just when 
his Grace is here,” she said. 

“‘T saw my uncle’s carriage, and of course I knew it,” said Lady 
Glencora. . 

“Then the favour is to him,” said Madame Goesler, smiling. 

“‘No, indeed; I was coming. If my word is tu be doubted in that 
point, I must insist on having the servant up; I must, certainly. 
I told him to drive to this door, as far back as Grosvenor Street. 
Did I not, Planty?” Planty was the little Lord Silverbridge as wa: 
to be, if nothing unfortunate intervened, who was now sitting on his 
granduncle’s knee. 

‘Dou said to the little house in Park Lane,” said the boy. 

«¢ Yes,—because I forgot the number.” 

«And it is the smallest house in Park Lane, so the evidence is 
complete,” said Madame Goesler. Lady Glencora had not cared 
much for evidence to convince Madame Goesler, but sho had not 
wished her uncle to think that he was watched and hunted down. 
It might be necessary that he should know that he was watched, 
but things had not come to that as yet. 
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«How is Plantagenet?” asked the Duke. 

« Answer for papa,” said Lady Glencora to her child. 

« Papa is very well, but he almost never comes home.” 

“He is working for his country,” said the Duke. ‘‘ Your papa is 
a basy, usofal man, and can’t afford time to play with a little boy as 


I ean.” 
« But papa is not a duke.” 


“He will be some day, and that probably before long, my boy. 
He will be a duke quite as soon as he wants to be a duke. He likes 
the House of Commons better than the strawberry leaves, I fancy. 
There is not a man in England less in a hurry than he is.” 

‘No, indeed,” said Lady Glencora. 

“ How nice that is,”’ said Madame Goesler. 

« And I ain't in a hurry either,—am I, mamma?” said the little 
fature Lord Silverbridge. 

“You are a wicked little monkey,” said his grandunele, kissing 
him. At this moment Lady Glencora was, no doubt, thinking how 
necessary it was that she should be careful-to see that things did turn 
out in the manner proposed,—so that people who had waited should 
not be disappointed ; and the Duke was perhaps thinking that he was 
not absolutely bound to his nephew by any law of God or man; and 
Madame Max Goesler,—I wonder whether her thoughts were injurious 
to the prospects of that handsome bold-faced little boy. 

Lady Glencora rose to take her leave first. It was not for her to 
show any anxiety to force the Duke out of the lady's presence. If 
the Duke were resolved to make a fool of himself, nothing that she 
could do would prevent it. But she thought that this little inspection 
might possibly be of service, and that her uncle’s ardour would be 
cooled by the interruption to which he had been subjected. So she 
went, and immediately afterwards the Duke followed her. The 
interruption had, at any rate, saved him on that occasion from 
making the highest bid for the pleasure of Madame Goesler’s com- 
pany at Como. The Duke went down with the little boy in his 
hand, so that there was not an opportunity for a single word of 
interest between the gentleman and the lady. 

Madame Goesler, when she was alone, seated herself on her sofa, 
tucking her feet up under her as though she were seated somewhere 
in the East, pushed her ringlets back roughly from her face, and then 
placed her two hands to her sides so that her thumbs rested tightly 
on her girdle. When alone with something weighty on her mind 
she would sit in this form for the hour together, resolving, or trying 
to resolve, what should be her conduct. She did few things without 
much thinking, and though she walked very boldly, she walked 

warily. She often told herself that such success as she had achieved 
could not have been achieved without much caution. And yet she 
was ever discontented with herself, telling herself that ail that she 
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had done was nothing, or worse than nothing. What was it all, to 
have a duke and to have lords dining with her, to dine with lords or 
with a duke itself, if life were dull with her, and the hours hung 
heavy! Life with her was dull, and the hours did hang heavy, 
And what if she caught this old man, and became herself a duchess, 
—caught him by means of his weakness, to the inexpressible dismay 
of all those who were bound to him by ties of blood,—would that 
make her life happier, or her hours less tedious? That prospect of 
a life on the Italian lakes with an old man tied to her side was not 
so charming in her eyes, as it was in those of the Duke. Were sho 
to succeed, and to be blazoned forth to the world as Duchess of 
Omnium, what would she have gained ? 

She perfectly understood the motive of Lady Glencora’s visit, and 
thought that she would at any rate gain something in the very 
triumph of baffling the maneeuvres of so clever a woman. Let Lady 
Glencora throw her A‘gis before the Duke, and it would be some- 
thing to carry off his Grace from beneath the protection of so thick a 
shield. The very flavour of the contest was pleasing to Madame 
Goesler. But, the victory gained, what then would remain to her? 
Money she had already ; position, too, she had of her own. She was 
free as air, and should it suit her at any time to go off to some lake 
of Como in society that would personally be more agreeable to her 
than that of the Duke of Omnium, there was nothing to hinder her 
for a moment. And then came a smile over her face,—but the 
saddest smile,—as she thought of one with whom it might be 
pleasant to look at the colour of Italian skies and feel the softness of 
Italian breezes. In feigning to like to do this with an old man, 
in acting the raptures of love on behalf of a worn-out duke who 
at the best would scarce believe in her acting, there would not be 
much delight for her. She had never yet known what it was to 
- have anything of the pleasure of love. She had grown, as she 
often told herself, to be a hard, cautious, selfish, successful woman, 
without any interference or assistance from such pleasure. Might 
there not be yet time left for her to try it without selfishness,—with 
an absolute devotion of self,—if only she could find the right com- 
panion? There was one who might be such a companion, but the 
Duke of Omnium certainly could not be such a one. 

But to be Duchess of Omnium! After all, success in this world is 
everything ;—is at any rate the only thing the pleasure of which will 
endure. There was the name of many a woman written in a black 
list within Madame Goesler’s breast,—written there because of scorn, 
because of rejected overtures, because of deep social injury; and 
Madame Goesler told herself often that it would be a pleasure to her 
to use the list, and to be revengod on those who had ill-used and 
scornfully treated her. She did not readily forgive those who had 
injured hor. “As Duchcss of Omnium che thought that probably sho 
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might use that list with efficacy. Lady Glencora had treated her 
well, and she had no such feeling against Lady Glencora. As 
Duchess of Omnium she would accept Lady Glencora as her 
dearest friend, if Lady Glencora would admit it. But if it should 
be necessary that there should be a little duel between them, as 
to which of them should take the Duke in hand, the duel must of 
course be fought. Ina matter so important, one woman would of 
course expect no false sentiment from another. She and Lady 
Glencora would understand each other ;—and no doubt, respect cach 
other. 

I have said that she would sit there resolving, or trying to resolve. 
There is nothing in the world so difficult as that task of making up 
one’s mind. Who is there that has not longed that the power and 
privilege of selection among alternatives should be taken away from 
him in some important crisis of his life, and that his conduct should 
be arranged for him, either this way or that, by some divine power 
if it were possible,—by some patriarchal power in the absence of 
divinity,—or by chance even, if nothing better than chance could be 
found to do it? But no one dares to cast the die, and to go honestly 
by the hazard. There must be the actual necessity of obeying the 
die, before even the die can be of any use. As it was, when Madame 
Goesler had sat there for an hour, till her legs were tired beneath 
her, she had not resolved. It must be as her impulse should direct 
her when the important moment came. There was not a soul on 
earth to whom she could go for counsel, and when she asked herself 
for counsel, the counsel would not come. 

Two days afterwards the Duke called again. He would come 
generally on a Thursday,—early, so that he might be there before 
other visitors ; and he had already quite learned that when he was 
there other visitors would probably be refused admittance. How Lady 
Glencora had made her way ia, telling the servant that her uncle wag 
there, he had not understood. That visit had been made on the 
Thursday, but now he came on the Saturday,—having, I regret to 
say, sent down some early fruit from his own hot-houses,—or from 
Covent Garden,—with a little note on the previousday. The grapes 
might have been very well, but the note was injudicious. There 
were three lines about the grapes, as to which there was some special 
history, the vine having been brought from the garden of some villa 
in which some ill-used queen had lived and died; and then there 
was a postscript in one line to say that the Duke would call on the 
following morning. Ido not think that he had meant to add this 
when he began his note ; but then children, who want the top brick, 
want it so badly, and cry for it so perverscly ! 

Of course Madame Gocsler was at homc. But even then she had 
not made up her mind. She had made up her mind only to this,— 
that he should be made to speak plainly, and that she would tako 
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time for her reply. Net even with such a gem as the Duke's coronet 
before her eyes, would she jump at it. Where there was so much 
doubt, there need at least be no impatience. 

“You ran away the other day, Duke, because you could not resist 
the charm of that little boy,” she said, laughing. 

‘* He is a dear little boy,—but it was not that,” he answered. 

“Then what was it? Your niece earried you off in a whirlwind. 
She was come and gone, taking you with her, in half a minute.” 

‘** She had disturbed me when I was thinking of something,” said 
the Duke. 

‘¢ Things shouldn’t be thought of,—not so deeply as that.’” Madame 
Goesler was playing with a bunch of his grapes now, eating one or 
two, from a small china plate which had stood upon the table, and he 
thought that he had never seen a woman so graceful and yet so 
natural. ‘* Will you not eat your own grapes with me? They are 
delicious ;—flavoured with the poor queen’s sorrows.” He shook 
his head, knowing that it did not suit his gastric juices to have to 
deal with fruit eaten at odd times. ‘‘ Never think, Duke. I am 
convinced that it does no good. It simply means doubting, and 
doubt always leads to error. The safest way in the world is to do 
nothing.” 

‘*T believe so,” said the Duke. 

** Much the safest. But if you have not sufficient command over 
yourself to enable you to sit in repose, always quiet, never com- 
mitting yourself to the chance of any danger,—then take a leap in 
the dark; or rather many leaps. A stumbling horse regains his 
footing by persevering in his onward course. As for moving 
cautiously, that I detest.” 

** And yet one must think ;—for instance, whether one will succeed 
or not.” 

‘“‘ Take that for granted always. Remember, I do not recommend 
motion at all. Repose is my idea of life ;—repose and grapes.”’ 

The Duke sat for a while silent, taking his repose as far as the 
outer man was concerned, looking at his top brick of the chimney, 
as from time to time she ate one of his grapes. Probably she did 
not eat above half-a-dozen of them altogether, but he thought that 
the grapes must have been made for the woman, she was so pretty 
in the eating of them. But it was necessary that he should speak 
at last. ‘‘ Have you been thinking of coming to Como ?” he said. 

“IT told you that I never think.” 

‘‘ But I want an answer to my proposition.” 

‘IT thought I had answered your Grace on that question.” Then 
she put down the grapes, and moved herself on her chair, so that she 
sat with her face turned away from him. 

‘“‘ But a request to a lady may be made twice.” 

“Oh, yes. And Iam grateful, knowing how far it is from your 
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intention to do me any harm. And I am somewhat ashamed of my 
warmth on the other day. But still there can be but one answer. 
There are delights which a women must deny herself, let them be 
ever so delightful.” 

“T had thought,——” the Duke began, and then he stopped 

** Your Grace was saying that you thought, 

‘‘ Marie, a man at my age does not like to be denied.” 

‘«* What man likes to be denied anything by a woman at any ago? 
A woman who denies anything is called cruel at once,—even though 
it be her very soul.” She had turned round upon him now, and was 
leaning forward towards him from her chair, so that he could touch 
her if he put out his hand. 

Ho put out his hand and touched her. “ Marie,” he said, “ will 
you deny me if I ask ?” 

“Nay, my lord; how shall I say ? There is many a trifle I would 
deny you. There is many a great gift I would give you willingly.” 

‘‘ But the greatest gift of all?” 

“My lord, if you have anything to say, you must say it plainly. 
There never was a woman worse than I am at the reading of riddles.” 

“Could you endure to live in the quictude of an Italian lake with 
an old man?” Now he touched her again, and had taken her hand. 

‘No, my lord ;—nor with a young onc,—for all my days. But 
I do not know that age would guide me.” 

Then the Duke rose and made his proposition in form. ‘ Marie, 
you know that I love you. Why it is that I at my age should feel 
so sore @ love, I cannot say.” 

“So sore a love!” 

‘* So sore, if it be not gratified. Maric, I ask you to be my wife.” 

‘“‘ Duke of Omnium, this from you !”’ 

‘“‘ Yes, from me. My coronet is at your fect. If you will allow 
me to raise it, I will place it on your brow.” 

Then she went away from him, and seated herself at a distance. 
After a moment or two he followed her, and stood with his arm 
upon her shoulder. ‘‘ You will give me an answer, Marie ?” 

“You cannot have thought of this, my lord.” 

‘“‘ Nay ; I have thought of it much.” 

‘‘ And your friends ?” 

‘*My dear, I may venture to please myself in this,—as in every- 
thing. Will you not answer me?” 

‘‘ Certainly not on the spur of the moment, my lord. Think how 
high is the position you offer me, and how immense is the change 
you propose to me. Allow mo two days, and I will answer you 
by letter. I am so fluttered now that I must leave you.” Then 
ho came to her, took her hand, kissed her brow, and opened the 
door for her. 


” 
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CHAPTER LXI. 
ANOTHER DUEL. 


Ir happened that there were at this time cortain matters of business 
to be settled between the Duke of Omnium and his nephew Mr, 
Palliser, respecting which the latter called upon his uncle on the 
morning after the Duke had committed himself by his offer. Mr, 
Palliser had come by appointment made with Mr. Fothergill, tho 
Duke’s man of business, and had expected to meet Mr. Fothergill, 
Mr. Fothergill, however, was not with the Duke, and the uncle told 
the nephew that the business had been postponed. Then Mr. Pal- 
liser asked some question as to the reason of such postponement, 
not meaning much by his question,—and the Duke, after a moment's 
hesitation, answered him, meaning very much by his answer. ‘The 
truth is, Pl:ntagenet, that it is possible that I may marry, and if so 
this arrangement would not suit me.”’ 

** Are you going to be married?” asked the astonished nephew. 

“Tt is not exactly that,—but it is possible that I may do so. 
Since I proposed this matter to Fothergill I have been thinking over 
it, and I have changed my mind. It will make but little difference 
to you; and after all you are a far richer man than I am.” 

‘“‘T am not thinking of money, Duke,” said Plantagenet Palliser. 

“Of what then were you thinking?” 

‘‘Simply of what you told me. I do not in the least mean to 
interfere.” 

‘“‘T hope not, Plantagenet.” 

“But I could not hear such a statement from you without somo 
surprise. Whatever you do I hope will tend to make you happy.” 

So much passed between the uncle and the nephew, and what the 
uncle told to the nephew, the nephew of course told to his wife. 
‘‘He was with her again, yesterday,’’ said Lady Glencora, “ for 
more than an hour. And he had been half the morning dressing 
himself before he went to her.”’ 

‘“« He is not engaged to her, or he would have told me,” said Plan- 
tagenet Palliser. 

‘‘T think he would, but there is no knowing. At the present 
moment I have only one doubt,—whether to act upon him or upon 
her.” 

“*I do not see that you can do good by going to either.” 

** Well, we will see. If she be the woman I take her to be, I 
think I could do something with her. I have never supposed her 
to be a bad woman,—never. I will think of it.” Then Lady 
Glencora left her husband, and did not consult him afterwards as to 
the course she would pursue. He had his budget to manage, and 
his speeches to make. The little affair of the Duke and Madame 
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Goesler, she thought it best to take into her own hands without any 
assistance from him. ‘* What a fool I was,” she said to herself, “ to 
have her down there when the Duke was at Matching.” 

Madame Goesler, when she was left alone, felt that now indeed 
she must make up her mind. She had asked for two days. The 
intervening day was a Sunday, and on the Monday she must send 
her answer. She might doubt at any rate for this one night,—tho 
Saturday night,—and sit playing, as it were, with the coronet of a 
duchess in her lap. She had been born the daughter of a small 
country attorney, and now a duke had asked her to be his wife,— 
and a duke who was acknowledged to stand above other dukes! 
Nothing at any rate could rob her of that satisfaction. Whatever 
resolution she might form at last, she had by her own resources 
reached a point of success in remembering which there would always 
be a keen gratification. It would be much to be Duchess of Omnium; 
but it would be something also to have refused to be a Duchess of 
Omnium. During that evening, that night, and the next morning, 
she remained playing with the coronet in her lap. She would not 
go to church. What good could any sermon do her while that 
bauble was dangling before her eyes? After church-time, about two 
o'clock, Phineas Finn came to her. Just at this period Phineas 
would come to her often ;—sometimes full of a new decision to for- 
get Violet Effingham altogether, at others minded to continue his 
siege let the hope of success be ever so small. He had now heard 
that Violet and Lord Chiltern had in truth quarrelled, and was of 
course anxious to be advised to continue the siege. When he first 
came in and spoke a word or two, in which there was no reference 
to Violet Effingham, there came upon Madame Goesler a strong 
wish to decide at once that she would play no longer with the 
coronet, that the gem was not worth the cost she would be called 
upon to pay for it. There was something in the world better for her 
than the coronet,—if only it might be had. But within ten minutes 
he had told her the whole tale about Lord Chiltern, and how he had 
seen Violet at Lady Baldock’s,—and how there might yet be hope 
for him. What would she advise him to do? ‘‘Go home, Mr. Finn,” 
she said, ‘‘ and write a sonnet to her eyebrow. See if that will have 
any effect.” 

“Ah, well! It is natural that you should laugh at me; but, 
somehow, I did not expect it from you.” 

‘*Do not be angry with me. What I mean is that such little 
things seem to influence this Violet of yours.” 

“Do they? I have not found that they do so.” 

“If she had loved Lord Chiltern she would not have quarrelled 
with him for a few words. If she had loved you, she would not 
have accepted Lord Chiltern. If she loves neither cf you, she should 
say so. Iam losing my respect for her.” 
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‘Do not say that, Madame Goesler. I respact her as strongly as I 
love her.” Then Madame Goesler almost made up her mind that 
she would have the coronet. There was a substance about the 
coronet that would not elude her grasp. 

Late that afternoon, while she was still hesitating, there came 
another caller to the cottage in Park Lane. She was still hesitating 
fecling that sho had as yet another night before her. Should she ba 
Duchess of Omnium or not? All that she wished to be, she could 
not be ;—but to be Duchess of Omnium was within her reach. 
Then she began to ask herself various questions. Would the Queen 
refuse to accept her in her new rank? Refuse! How could any 
Queen refuse to accept her? She had not done aught amiss in 
life. There was no slur on her name; no stain on her character. 
What, though her father had been a small attorney, and her first 
husband a Jew banker! She had broken no law of God or man, had 
been accused of breaking no law, which breaking or which accusation 
need stand in the way of her being as good a duchess as any other 
woman! She was sitting thinking cf this, almost angry with herself 
at the awe with which the proposed rank inspired her, when Lady 
Glencora was announced to her. 

‘* Madame Goesler,” said Lady Glencora, “I am very glad to find 
you.” 

“«‘ And I more than equally so, to be found,” said Madame Goesler, 
smiling with all her grace. 

“My uncle has been with you since I saw you last?” 

*‘Oh yes ;—more than once if I remember right. He was hero 
yesterday at any rate.” 

‘*He comes often to you then?” 

‘“‘ Not so often as I would wish, Lady Glencora. The Duke is one 
of my deurest friends.” 

“Tt has been a quick friendship.” 

“Yes ;—a quick friendship,” said Madame Goesler. Then there 
Was a pause for some moments which Madame Goesler was deter- 
mined that she would not break. It was clear to her now on what 
ground Lady Glencora had come to her, and she was fully minded 
that if she could bear tke full light of the god himself in all his glory, 
she would not allow herself to be scorched by any reflected heat 
coming from the god’s niece. She thought she could endure any- 
thing that Lady Glencora might say; but she would wait and hear 
what might be said. 

“IT think, Madame Goesler, that I had better hurry on to my 
subject at once,” said Lady Glencora, almost hesitating as she spoke, 
and feeling that the colour was rushing up to her checks and covering 
her brow. ‘ Of course, what I have to say will be disagreeable. Of 
course I shall offend you. And yet I Go not mean it.” 
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«TJ shail be offended at nothing, Lady Glencora, unless I think 
that you mean to offend me.” 

“J protest that Ido not. You have seen my little boy.” 

“Yes, indeed. The sweetest child! God never gave me any- 
thing half zo precious as that.” 

‘“‘ He is the Duke’s heir.” 

«So I understand.” 

«For myself, by my honouras a woman, I care nothing. I am rich 
and have all that the world can give me. For my husband, in this 
matter, I care nothing. His career he will make for himself, and it 
will depend on no title.” 

“‘ Why all this to me, Lady Glencora? What have I to do with 
your husband’s titles ?” 

“Much ;—if it be true that there is an idea of marriage between 
you and the Duke of Omnium.” 

“Psha!” said Madame Goesler, with all the scorn of which she 
was mistress. 

“Tt is untrue, then ?” asked Lady Glencora. 

“No ;—it is not untrue. There is an idea of such a marriage.” 

* And you are engaged to him?” 

** No ;—I am not engaged to him.” 

‘* Has he asked you ?” 

‘Lady Glencora, I really must say that such a cross-questioning 
from one lady to another is very unusual. I have promised not to 
be offended, unless I thought that you wished to offend me. But do 
not drive me too far.” 

‘“‘Madame Goesler, if you will tell me that I am mistaken, I 
will beg your pardon, and offer to you the most sincere friendship 
which one woman can give another.” 

‘“‘ Lady Glencora, I ean tell you nothing of the kind.” 

“Then it is to be so! And have you thought what you would 
gain?” 

“T have thought much of what I should gain :—and something 
also of what I should lose.” 

** You have money.” 

“Yes, indeed; plenty,—for wants so moderate as mine.” 

‘* And position.” 

‘Well, yes; a sort of position. Not such as yours, Lady Gien- 
cora. That, if it be not born to a woman, can only come to her 
from a husband. She cannot win it for herself.” 

‘You are free as air, going where you like, end doing what you 
like.” 

“‘ Too free, sometimes,”’ said Madame Goesler. 

“‘ And what will you gain by changing all this simply for a 
title ?” 
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“But for such a title, Lady Glencora! It may be little to you to 
be Duchess of Omnium, but think what it must be to me!” 

‘‘ And for this you will not hesitate to rob him of all his friends, to 
embitter his future life, to degrade him among his peers, se 

“Degrade him! Who dares say that I shall degrade him? He 
will exalt me, but I shall no whit degrade him. You forget your- 
self, Lady Glencora.” 

‘“‘ Ask any one. Itis not that I despise you. IfI did, would I offer 
you my hand in friendship ? But an old man, over seventy, carry- 
ing the weight and burden of such rank as his, will degrade himself 
in the eyes of his fellows, if he marries a young woman without 
rank, let her be ever so clever, ever so beautiful. A Duke of 
Omnium may not do as he pleases, as may another man.” 

“Tt may be well, Lady Glencora, for other dukes, and for the 
daughters and heirs and cousins of other dukes, that his Grace 
should try that question. I will, if you wish it, argue this matter 
with you on many points, but I will not allow you to say that I 
should degrade any man whom I might marry. My name is as 
unstained as your own.” 

‘I meant nothing of that,” said Lady Glencora. 

“For him ;—I certainly would not willingly injure him. Who 
wishes to injure a friend? And, in truth, I have so little to gain, 
that the temptation to do him an injury, if I thought it one, is not 
strong. For your little boy, Lady Glencora, I think your fears are 
premature.” As she said this, there came a smile over her face, 
which threatened to break from control and almost become laughter. 
‘‘ But, if you will allow me to say so, my mind will not be turned 
against this marriage half so strongly by any arguments you can use 
as by those which I can adduce myself. You have nearly driven me 
into it, by telling me that I should degrade his house. It is almost 
incumbent on me to prove that you are wrong. But you had better 
leave me to settle the matter in my own bosom. You had indeed.” 

After a while Lady Glencora did leave her,—to settle the matter 
within her own bosom,—having no other alternative. 





























Phineas had no alternative but to read the letter. 


Phineas Finn, Chap. \xiv. Page 636, 








